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For the memory of my beloved grandfather Vanjil Sandag (1923-2001). 

He was a true hunter and a story-teller, who once roamed the steppes and 
the mountains of Mongolia. The stories of his adventures inspired me to be ‘unafraid’ and 
‘tenacious’ about whichever route I decide to pursue in life. 
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I. Abstract 


The PhD research explored the identities of ‘Stranger’ (Schutz, 1944), ‘Stranger-artist’ and 
‘Stranger-Mongolian’ through adopting a semi-autobiographical approach in which I use a 
variety of practice-based research methodologies in order to produce original art projects and 
artworks. I used ‘experiential perspective’ (Stevens, 1996) as the main paradigm in inquiring the 
negotiation process of a necessary adjustment to a different culture, language and society in 
conjunction with the popular debate of ‘loosing and searching for identity’ (Trinh, 1988). 

In particular, the research is concerned with the previously untouched subject of a modern 
Mongolian national identity, its artistic representation and re-identification in the UK, through 
practice-based contemporary art methodologies. Drawing on examples from the recent political 
history of Mongolia and mainstream media, combined with first-hand personal experiences of 
the realities of national, racial, cultural stereotyping, the research has contested the existing 
stereotype of Mongolness. Important to this has been the inclusion and intertwining of familial 
and personal narratives in defining ‘Stranger-Mongolian’ identity, and how these experiences 
have become continually manifested while undertaking four research trips back and forth to 
Mongolia. I probed the terms Nicolas Bourriaud’s terms ‘cultural nomad’ and ‘reification’ in 
relation to Non-Western artists’ practices. As part of this I have also reflected upon the not 
widely known and studied art medium of Mongolian traditional painting or Mongol Zurag and the 
impact it had on my art practice. 

The research employed various combinations of methodologies including photography, 
performances, documentations, installations, videos, interviews and personal narratives, two of 
which I termed as ‘auto-photo-performance’ and 'photo-performance'. The site-specific and 
spatial qualities of the research were the prepositions to all of the art projects and artworks 
produced. 

The final PhD submission consists of 3 parts: Part 1, Contextual Document; Part 2, Art Projects 
& Artworks and Part 3, DVD. 
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IV. Research Questions & Objectives 


The PhD addresses a specific set of research questions and objectives developed and 
contested through practice-based research activities. They are as follows: 

Research Questions: 

1 . How does ‘a Stranger’ negotiate and navigate the experience of voluntary relocation 
and the subsequent experience of being situated in-between Mongolia and the UK? 

2. How can ‘a Stranger-Mongolian’ identity be re-identified and re-presented through 
contemporary art practice within the UK context? 

3. How do familial narratives define ‘the Stranger-Mongolian’ identity through the assertion 
of one’s personal identity? 

Research Objectives 

1. To re-introduce the term of ‘a Stranger’ as an updated term referring to a relocated 
individual who has been positioned in-between Mongolia and the UK, by identifying 
myself as the case study. To apply the approach to art practices of other artists with 
similar positions and experiences. To chronicle, reflect and analyse the personal 
experience of being a stranger, outsider and foreigner in the UK, through a production of 
art projects and artworks. 

2. To start a new line of research enquiry about the re-identification and re-presentation of 
‘a Stranger-Mongolian’ identity in the UK, through practice-based research activities. To 
contest the existing perception of a non-Western artist, and explore ways to negotiate 
my position as an artist from Mongolia. 

3. To explore the extent of familial narratives in defining ‘the Stranger-Mongolian’ identity 
through research trips to Mongolia, reflective art projects and artworks. To give an 
account of familial narratives and their on-going impact on the formation of the 
Stranger’s identity who is positioned in-between two spatial groups. To explore the 
meaning of those connecting threads and make use of family photographs, letters and 
memorabilia in creating artworks 



I. Notes on PhD thesis format 


The practice-based PhD Thesis consists of the following three parts: 

Part 1 : Contextual Document. The document holds the rest of the thesis parts together and 
works as the written contextual overview of the research. 

Part 2: Art Projects & Artworks. The publication features selected art projects and artworks 
included in the PhD Thesis. 

Tsegmid, T (2013) ART PROJECTS & ARTWORKS. Stranger’s Identity Explored 
through Contemporary Art Practice: In-Between Mongolia and the UK. [Privately 
published] Veldhoven, blurb.com. 


Part 3: DVD. The DVD contains two video works; Police Detective and His Daughter (2007- 
2008) and The Border Guard in Scarborough (201 0). 
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II. PhD thesis Part 1 : Contextual Document. 


This document holds the rest of the thesis parts together and works as the written contextual 
overview of the research. When referencing to each part of the thesis, I will be using the 
following format: 

Part 1 : Contextual Document, p. 1 . 

Part 2: Art Projects & Artworks, p. 1 . 

Part 3: DVD. 
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III. Introduction 


The PhD research is set within the field of contemporary art and explores the identities of 
‘Stranger’ 1 , ‘Stranger-artist’ 2 and ‘Stranger-Mongolian’ 3 through adopting a semi- 
autobiographical approach in which I use a variety of practice-based research methodologies in 
order to produce original art projects 4 and artworks 5 . 

Central to the research, my voluntary relocation to the UK has been the initial trigger and the 
main drive throughout the process. In particular, the research is concerned with the identity of a 
modern Mongolian, who sees herself neither as ‘a cultural nomad’ 6 nor as ‘an ethnic artist’ 7 
contrary to how she was perceived in the UK. 

The PhD addresses a specific set of research questions and objectives developed and 
contested through practice-based research activities. These are as follows: 

Research Questions: 

1 . How does ‘a Stranger’ negotiate and navigate the experience of voluntary relocation 
and the subsequent experience of being situated in-between Mongolia and the UK? 

2. How can ‘a Stranger-Mongolian’ identity be re-identified and re-presented through 
contemporary art practice within the UK context? 

3. How do familial narratives define ‘the Stranger-Mongolian’ identity through the 
assertion of one’s personal identity? 


1 See Part 1: Contextual Document, Chapter 1, p. 21. 

2 See Part 1: Contextual Document, Chapter 1.3, p.32. 

3 See Part 1: Contextual Document, Chapter 2, p. 48. 

4 I use ‘art project’ to refer to a substantial project in terms of duration and scale. Each art project in the PhD thesis 
consists of number of stages, numerous parts and took up a considerable slice of research time from the overall 
duration of the research. 

5 I use ‘artwork’ to refer to a piece of work smaller in terms of duration and scale in comparison to an art project I 
mentioned above. The selected artworks I included in the PhD thesis are mostly one-off pieces but interrelated with 
the other art projects through common themes and methodologies. 

6 The term ‘cultural nomad’ was mentioned in Nicolas Bourriaud’s Altermodern (2009) in the opening essay titled 
‘Altermodem’ by the author, in the section‘The Figure in the Carpet’ (The Tale of an Exhibition). No page number. 
See Part 1: Contextual Document, Chapter 2.3, p. 70. 

7 See Part 1: Contextual Document, Chapter 2.3, p. 70. 
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Research Objectives 

1. To re-introduce the term of ‘a Stranger’ as an updated term referring to a relocated 
individual who has been positioned in-between Mongolia and the UK, by identifying 
myself as the case study. To apply the approach to art practices of other artists with 
similar positions and experiences. To chronicle, reflect and analyse the personal 
experience of being a stranger, outsider and foreigner in the UK through the production 
of art projects and artworks. 

2. To start a new line of research enquiry about the re-identification and re-presentation of 
‘a Stranger-Mongolian’ identity in the UK, through practice-based research activities. To 
contest the existing perception of a non-Western artist and explore ways to negotiate 
my position as an artist from Mongolia. 

3. To explore the extent of familial narratives in defining ‘the Stranger-Mongolian’ identity 
through research trips to Mongolia, reflective art projects and artworks. To give an 
account of familial narratives and their on-going impact on the formation of the 
Stranger’s identity, positioned in-between two spatial groups. To explore the meaning of 
those connecting threads and make use of family photographs, letters and memorabilia 
in creating artworks. 

My own personal experience of living in the UK is used as the primary source and it plays a 
major role in structuring the research. The personal account, which chronicles a process of 
negotiation, is documented through photographs, performances, installations and narratives, 
which show the direct or indirect effects of the relocation. Inevitably, the research became a 
solitary undertaking where I concentrated on my responses to external events and put 
emphasis on my personal perception of the process. The research is not an autobiography or a 
self-study; instead my personal account acts as the case study for the research. I see this 
quality as one of the core strengths of the research. 

The recent rise of interest in the concept of ‘identity’ has led this term to become one of the 
main themes of contemporary art. In the initial PhD proposal in 2007, I wrote, “...the world is no 
longer a place with clear boundaries, language barriers are gradually breaking down and 
cultural differences are more widely acknowledged and debated”. Thinking about this statement 
now, I would say that this seemingly ‘globalised world’ is ever more conscious about its internal 
cultural, racial and national differences. Inevitably, this tendency of highlighting differences 
among people, and on those grounds, creates stereotypes. Consequently, these stereotypes 
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are developed further and fuelled by the unstoppable forces of mass media and the Internet 
where data is kept as a permanent archive available for future consumption. Nowadays, these 
stereotypes alone inform, challenge and contest our place in this world in many ways. This shift 
appears to be a backward move for ‘the globalised world’, but it is the inevitable result of the 
ever increasing desires of individuals and nations who want to assert their own definite 
identities and clear spatial groups. 

Not surprisingly, my own experience of being a modern Mongolian in the UK, a Western 
European country, has been complicated. Most of the time people see me as somebody exotic 
and ethnic. Never before, and as often, have I been reminded of my differences. After awhile, I 
started to contest this overwhelming degree of stereotyping and looked into the side-effects of 
the formation of ‘the globalised world’ such as: the feeling of a ‘lost identity’. 

Artists’ creative responses to the issues created by ‘the globalised world’ have played a 
significant role for the development and expansion of contemporary art and the growing number 
of art biennales and triennials across the world such as: Venice (est. 1989), Taipei Biennale 
(est. 1992), the Shanghai Biennale (est. 1996), the Fukuoka Asian Art Triennale (est. 1999), 
Yokohama Triennial (est. 2001), Asia-Pacific Triennial of Contemporary Art (est. 1993), Berlin 
Biennale (est. 1998), Liverpool Biennale (est. 2000) and Asia Triennial Manchester (est. 2008). 

The initial concept for the research built on my findings while undertaking my Masters degree in 
Contemporary Fine Art Practice (Oct 2004- Oct 2005) at Leeds Metropolitan University. In the 
process, I gathered and explored numerous ideas starting from the role objects play in 
triggering memories, creative ways of channeling unpleasant exilic experiences, re-connecting 
with my roots in reference to Chingghis Khaan 8 and my accidental re-discovery of an American 
woman traveler, Janet E. Wulsin 9 , and her travels to the far east as a parallel experience to my 
relocation to the UK. 

Following the completion of my MA, the topics I had explored needed extended in-depth 
research and they were worth pursuing as they had the potential to contribute to the field. I 
registered for an MPhil degree in October 2005, proposing to carry out a research project titled, 
Women, Identity and Travel; Trans-cultural Dialogues, mainly concentrating on Janet E. Wulsin, 
and I was interested to, through research, dialogue and performance, engage with this 

8 Chinggis Khan (1162-1227) was the leader of the Mongol Empire (1206-1368). Wikipedia.(2012) Chinghis 
Khan. [Internet], Available from: <http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Chinghis_khan> [Accessed 7 June 2012], 

9 Janet J. Elliot (1894-1963) was an American traveller who was married to Frederick R. Wulsin and together they 
travelled (while sponsored by the National Geographic Society) to China, Inner Mongolia and Tibet (1921-1925). 
Cabot, M. H. (2004) Vanished Kingdoms a woman explorer in Tibet, China & Outer Mongolia 1921-1925 
Cambridge, Mass: Aperture Foundation in Association with The Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, 
Harvard University. See Part 1: Contextual Document, Chapter 2.2, p. 61. 
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woman’s history as a means of finding my own. Reflecting on her experiences of travel and 
relocation, I created an art project titled, Packing/Unpacking I (2005), 10 in which I concentrated 
on a Mongolian basket called arag and a Mongolian traditional garment called dee/, previously 
worn by my mother, Bayarsanaa Sodnom. Janet's experience of travelling, a long, gruelling act 
of moving from one place to another, constantly packing and unpacking, provided inspiration for 
the piece. This particular project consists of a series of photographic images of the dee/, where 

I recall the memories of my mother who lives in Mongolia. In Packing/Unpacking ll u , I 
continued the project by creating a performance piece putting on my mother’s dee/, exploring 
how to be ‘a real’ Mongolian woman in the Khustai mountains in the countryside of Mongolia in 
April 2007. In July 2008, I concluded the project by performing Packing/Unpacking lit 2 at llkley 
Moor in West Yorkshire, UK. 

The research went through a number of significant changes in terms of its methodologies and 
approaches but its central theme of ‘identity’ has remained the same. In the initial PhD proposal 
(2007), I intended to research into nationalism and globalisation in contemporary art with an 
emphasis on Mongolian nationalism and use the idea of border guards as the main subject. 
The research was about the adverse effect of globalisation on national identity and creative 
responses to this phenomenon of ‘lost identities’ in contemporary art practice. However, the 
research developed organically over the time, mainly owing to a series of personal events 
which shaped my perspective and I decided to concentrate on a more specific line of enquiry - 
the chronicling of a personal account in relation to the identities of ‘Stranger’, ‘Stranger-artist’ 
and ‘Stranger-Mongolian’ and the pursuit of a continuous production of original artworks 
stemming from processes of reflection. 

The research was heavily influenced by four field trips 13 made to Mongolia: May 2006, April 
2007, August- September 2008 and December 2011 - January 2012. Each field trip varied in 
duration and intention. My first trip back to Mongolia in May 2006, after two years of staying in 
the UK was emotionally challenging. The feeling of displacement caused by the self-imposed 
relocation was strong. Gradually, I realised that every day I spent away from my origin, culture 
and language, made me feel as if I was losing out on something, and this made me concerned. 
After a year of planning, I travelled to Mongolia for the second time, in order to organise the 
Odoo/Current u group exhibition of UK-based international artists in Mongolia, April 2007. My 
third visit was in August 2008, an extended visit which coincided with the birth of my niece 

10 See Part 1: Publication. Chapter 2.2, p. 61. See Part 2: Art Projects & Artworks, p. 55. 

II See Part 2: Art Projects & Artworks, p. 60. 

12 See Part 2: Art Projects & Artworks, p. 64. 

13 See Part 1: Contextual Document, Chapter 2.2, p. 65. 

14 See Part 1: Contextual Document, Chapter 4.3, p. 91. 
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Nomuun-Dari Delgerkhuu, and this trip gave me fresh views on familial and national identities. I 
took a series of photographs of my family home, my family, the city of Ulaanbaatar and others, 
and these images provided a basis for future projects, One the Seventh (2008) and Six am 
(2008). The fourth visit took place during winter in December 201 1 - January 2012, after a long 
wait of three years and resulted to a series of photographs titled My Winter Break in Mongolia 
(Dec 2011 - Jan 2012). 

I was placed in a particular position in the UK or in the mid-northern English city of Leeds, 
where I have lived for the last seven years. When asked, I have told people where I am from 
and that I am a Mongolian. In the beginning, the position of a Mongolian in the UK felt different 
and unique. I had a certain identity. But I started to resent the stereotyping by others and felt 
burdened by it. Subsequently, I began to ask questions, when my characteristics started to 
differ from the existing and generally presumed stereotype of a Mongolian. The overall 
experience of the relocation and the subsequent positioning of the in-between-ness was full of 
mixed emotions. In the documentation of the research, I have refrained from disclosing most of 
my unpleasant experiences. However, I do refer to several incidents which were essential in 
shaping of the research. The reason for the inclusion was not to seek sympathy or create a 
'sob-story' out of my personal experience, but to let people know that this sustained 
continuation of the investigation process was entirely voluntary. The option of going back home 
to Mongolia was always open to me. However, the desire to turn negative into positive, by 
chronicling this particular experience and the specific perspective I gained was stronger than 
the comfort of my own home and the proximity to my family in Mongolia. It should be noted that 
in the end, I carried on my research mainly because of the encouragement, I received from all 
those great people 15 1 met in the UK and the support I received from the university. 


The research aims to push boundaries on a number of fronts, notably, on current practice- 
based research on a Stranger’s identity, dominated by discourses derived from Western post- 
colonial theories and histories. What if you come from a country that has little or no relevance to 
the former Western colonial countries? Understandably, there are many reasons behind this 
imbalance. For Western countries, Central Asia was an unknown territory for years except for 
specialised academic institutions. This was mainly due to Soviet Russia’s dominance over the 
dissemination of cultures and research findings. Language also presented a huge barrier to 
exchanging ideas and opening dialogues between the west and the east. The doors to Central 
Asian countries including Mongolia have started to open gradually since the collapse of 


See Part 1 : Contextual Document, Acknowledgments, p. 6. 
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Communism in the 1990s. Still to this day, Mongolia is often categorised as being an East 
Asian country by many scholars in the fields of history, anthropology and Mongolian Studies. 
The characteristics, the cultures, the arts and the language of Mongolia, have very little in 
common with East Asian countries like China, Japan and Korea and much more in common 
with Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan. Currently, the presence of contemporary art from Central 
Asia is nearly absent in the UK, except for a couple of sporadic exhibitions, mostly organised by 
commercial galleries in London. Those exhibitions have not been subject to critical and 
extended scrutiny by curators and art historians at established institutions in the UK. 

I was aware of this issue from the very beginning but the objectives of the research were not to 
fill historical gaps, and I was neither to act as an art historian or an ethnographer. 

Understandably, I was frustrated by the absence of references to Mongolian materials and 
often I had to rely on my own personal experience, reflective art projects and artworks as the 
sources. For example, I would find photographs or newspaper cuttings relevant to the research 
but wouldn’t find any information as to where they came from and who were represented, who 
had taken the photographs or when. In Queen I, II, II (2009) 16 , I wanted to play with the idea of 
‘warrior queen’ and create an entirely fake image of an ethnic female. While searching online, I 
came across a historic photograph (See Fig. 1) of two women or one woman and boy who 
clearly wore Mongolian traditional outfits. I was fascinated by the photograph but I still do not 
know much about it. 

However, throughout the research, I have strived to make the most of what I can with the 
sources I have found, by combining them with my own personal account. In addition to 
continuous production of art projects and artworks, I kept up my research activities 17 , which 



Fig.l Two Mongolian women in the forest (n.d). Photographer unknown. 


See Part 2: Art Projects & Artworks, p. 133. 

See Part 1: Contextual Document, Research Outcomes, p. 132. 
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were essential to contextualise the PhD and support its development. 


The practice-based PhD Thesis consists of the following three parts: 

Part 1 : Contextual Document. The document holds the rest of the submission parts together 
and works as the main written, contextual and visual document of the research. It has four 
chapters: Stranger’s Identity, National Identity, Familial Identity and Research Methodologies. 
The large portion of the contextual document was created in retrospective, using the selection 
of art projects and artworks produced during the research combined with contextual sources. 
The document acts as an aid in untangling the web of themes, ideas, concepts and intentions 
of the research. Below, I outline the chapters briefly, including the art projects and artworks 
which are arranged thematically. 

Chapter 1 : Stranger’s Identity 

In this chapter, I provide the contextual background to the term ‘Stranger’ by referencing Alfred 
Schutz (1944) and Georg Simmel (1908) in parallel with my personal experience of relocating 
from Mongolia to the UK. Then I look at the particular transition of Native-Self-Other-Alien- 
Foreigner-Stranger employing my personal experience as the case study. I explore, if Trinh T. 
Minh-ha’s (1988) statement of ‘loosing and searching for identity’ stands valid in relation to my 
research enquiry. I base my approach on Richard Steven’s (1996) ‘experiential perspective’. 

I review art works made by Shen Yuan, Kim Sooja, and Nikki S. Lee, whom I refer to as 
‘Stranger-artists’ and their negotiation of relocating, through creative art practices. Lastly, I 
analyse the works of Cindy Sherman, Francesca Woodman, Lynn H. Hershman and Tracey 
Emin, and evaluate the autobiographical, semi-autobiographical and alter-ego aspects of 
contemporary art practices. 

The following art projects and artworks associated with the chapter: One Day of My Life 
(2008) 18 ; Special Collections (2009) 19 ; Everything in One Bedroom (2009) 20 ; Goodbye 'H' Block 
(2009) 21 and Bella (201 0) 22 


18 See Part 2: Art projects & Artworks, p. 9. 

19 See Part 2: Art projects & Artworks, p. 18. 

20 See Part 2: Art projects & Artworks, p. 26. 

21 See Part 2: Art projects & Artworks, p. 33. 

22 See Part 2: Art projects & Artworks, p. 45. 
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Chapter 2: National Identity 

The chapter addresses the previously untouched research subject of ‘a Stranger-Mongolian’ 
identity. I explore the definition and the stereotyping of a Mongolian identity through the realities 
of social and cultural stereotyping based on my direct personal experiences and its portrayals in 
mainstream media. I renew the existing approach often used to study a national identity by 
distancing the research from Western postcolonial literatures and findings. I contextualise the 
notion of Mongolness by referring to Byambasuren Davaa (2011) and Dr. Judith Nordby (201 1 ). 

I interweave the chapter with selected art projects and art works, where I reflect upon my 
research trips to Mongolia by generating short stories, blog entries and photographic narratives 
and video works. 

I explore the art project titled Packing/Unpacking I, II, III (2005-2008) 23 in reference to Janet E. 
Wulsin’s experience of travels to the Far East. In addition, I include the following art projects 
and artworks: The Borderlands (2007) 24 ; The Border Guard in Scarborough (201 0) 25 ; Six am 
(2008) 26 ; Objects (201 0) 27 . 

Within the context of Mongolian identity or the cultural identity of ‘an ethnic artist’, I make 
references to Nicolas Bourriaud (2008), Enkhbold Togmidshiirev (2011), Shirin Neshat (2000) 
Yuen Fong Ling (2012) and Rasheed Araeen (2000, 2008) to discuss relevant issues taking 
examples from The Queen I, II, III (2009). 

Finally, I give an overview about the current visual arts scene in Mongolia and artists from 
Mongolia, by mapping out artists in question in five groups and touch on the relevant issues. 

The featured art projects and artworks in the chapter are: Packing/Unpacking I, II, III (2005- 
2008); The Borderlands (2007); The Border Guard in Scarborough (2010); Six am (2008); The 
Queen I, II, III (2009); Objects (2010); A Visual Preservation of My Belongings (2009) 28 , My 
Winter Break in Mongolia (Dec 201 1 - Jan 201 2) 29 . 


Chapter 3: Familial Identity 


23 

25 

26 
21 
28 
29 


See Part 2: Art projects & Artworks, p. 55 
See Part 2: Art projects & Artworks, p. 74. 

See Part 2: Art projects & Artworks, p. 80. See Part 3: DVD. 
See Part 2: Art projects & Artworks, p. 87 
See Part 2: Art projects & Artworks, p. 111. 

See Part 2: Art Projects & Artworks, p. 123. 

See Part 2: Art Projects & Artworks, p. 97. 
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The chapter investigates the notion of ‘familial identity’ in relation to Stranger’s identity and 
Stranger-Mongolian identity. The parts titled Papa’s Stories, Mama’s Stories and Our Stories 
introduce a series of artworks and projects. 

The familial aspects of the Stranger’s identity in contemporary art practice are rarely seen as 
influential factors or main topics in current contemporary art practices. This lack made me 
approach the subject mainly through the creation of artworks and art projects while reflecting on 
personal and collective experiences and my parents, Bayarsanaa Sodnom and Tsegmid Vanjil. 
In the chapter, I concentrate on a number of artworks and art projects, The Birthplace (2009) 30 ; 
Childhood Dream (2009) 31 ; Mama’s Garden: Words of Love (201 0) 32 . Throughout the chapter, I 
make references to Richard Billingham (2001), Melanie Manchot (2011), Yoko Ono (2006), 
Darren Almond (2005) and Song Dong (2012). 

In addition to the above mentioned art projects and artworks, the chapter features the following: 
Police Detective and His Daughter (2007-2008) 33 ; On the Seventh (2008) 34 , Mama and Papa in 
the UK { 2011), Outtakes (2011). 

Chapter 4: Research Methodologies 

The chapter contextualises the main methodologies used in the research, approached as 
various combinations of photography, performances, documentation, installation, video and 
personal narratives in references to specific art projects and artworks. The first combination 
consisted of photography, performance and documentation and this is the main form of most 
artworks and art projects included in the research. 

One of the main findings of the research is the methodology of ‘performed photography’ (Jeff, 
201 1 ) or as I have termed it, ‘auto-photo-performance’ and ‘photo-performance’. I have taken 
examples of numerous artworks and art projects to evidence the above findings. The second 
combination involves photography and texts where I have used photographic images as 
visuals along with narratives. I made references to Roselee Goldberg (2004), Philip Auslander 
(2006), Paul Jeff (2010), Elina Brotherus (2005), Patricia Leavy (2009) and others. 


30 See Part 2: Art Projects & Artworks, p. 161. 

31 See Part 2: Art Projects & Artworks, p. 169. 

32 See Part 2: Art Projects & Artworks, p. 175. 

33 See Part 2: Art Projects & Artworks, p. 156. 

34 See Part 2: Art Projects & Artworks, p. 236. 
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The final submission of the practice-based PhD thesis consists of the following three 
parts: 

Part 1 : Contextual Document. The document holds the rest of the thesis parts together and 
works as the written contextual overview of the research. 

Part 2: Art Projects & Artworks. The publication features selected art projects and artworks 
included in the PhD thesis. 

Tsegmid, T (2013) ART PROJECTS & ARTWORKS. Stranger’s Identity Explored 
through Contemporary Art Practice: In-Between Mongolia and the UK. [Privately 
published] Veldhoven, blurb.com. 

Part 3: DVD. The DVD contains 2 video works: Police Detective and His Daughter (2007-2008) 
and The Border Guard in Scarborough (201 0). 
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1 . Chapter 1 : Stranger’s Identity 


See PhD thesis Part 2: Art Projects & Artworks for the following art projects and 
artworks in the chapter: 

One Day of My Life (2008) p.9 
Special Collections (2009) p.1 8 
Everything in One Bedroom (2009) p.26 
Goodbye 'H' Block (2009) p.33 
Bella (2010) p.45 
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1.1 lam ‘the erudite stranger’ and ‘the potential wanderer’ 

The PhD research poses the researcher, the artist and the foreigner as the main subject and 
the need for a correct definition relevant to this specific project has been critical. Making use of 
existing definitions for different types of new-comers was not a route I was willing to take since I 
did not think they were suitable for the research. 

It took me a while to find the most suitable term to define someone in my position. I found it 
thanks to my discovery [October 2010] of Alfred Schutz 35 and this resulted in a better 
understanding of the process of a ‘Stranger’ coming to a new place or country and how he or 
she may negotiate within an established dominant society and culture. It is the least 
stereotypical description of myself, a non-Diaspora individual who has relocated from her native 
country to pursue education. In the research project, I re-use the term ‘Stranger’ as mainly 
utilised in the disciplines of philosophy, social psychology and sociology. 

Although, the term is not new, the recent rise in interest in different forms of identities 
demanded seeking more specific terms to avoid generalisation. In the context of my research I 
needed this term, as existing terms such as ‘Diaspora’ did not seem to be appropriate. By 
using the term 'Stranger', I feel that I am able to redefine and contextualise the specific situation 
I am in. 

I will now outline Schutz’s approach to the concept of ‘a stranger’. According to the Stanford 
Encyclopedia of Philosophy, Schutz and his family emigrated from Austria to the United States 
on 14 th July of 1939, following the pressure from the Nazi Party or The National Socialist 
German Workers' Party. During his lifetime, he pursued two parallel careers (philosopher and 
an executive officer at a Viennese banking firm called ‘Reitler and Company’ with international 
business relations). Edmund Husserl called him “a banker by day and a philosopher by night”. 36 

In 1944, Schutz wrote his own definition of this process of being ‘a stranger’ and what goes on 
in ‘a stranger’s’ mind. Schutz’s way of explaining the process can sound rather rigid, but not 
much seems to have changed in the way the minds of immigrants, strangers and newcomers 
work since he wrote the following: 

To the stranger the cultural pattern of his home group continues to be the outcome of an 
unbroken historical development and an element of his personal biography which for 


35 Barber, 2011, no page number. 
36 Beyer, 2011, no page number. 
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this very reason has been and still is the unquestioned scheme of reference for his 
“relatively natural conception of the world.” As a matter of course, therefore, the stranger 
starts to interpret his new social environment in terms of his thinking as usual . 37 

Schutz’s idea of ‘thinking as usual, is a very interesting place to start in understanding about 
what went on my head when I first arrived in the UK. It is plausible to assume that people do 
not instantly alter their views because they are in a different country. They are still using their 
‘thinking as usual’ to deal with the issues they are presented with in new environments. Schutz 
went on to write: 

Within the scheme of reference brought from his home group, however, he finds a 
ready-made idea of the pattern supposedly valid within the approached group - an idea 
which necessarily will soon prove inadequate . 38 

Subsequently, the two sides, both ‘thinking as usual’ and the host group’s mentality, are going 
to experience a difficulty in understanding each other at some point. For example, in Mongolia, 
if I step on another person's foot by accident, I will immediately offer to shake that person’s 
hand as a sign of apology. If I don’t do that, it will be considered very rude. If the same incident 
happens in the UK, it is polite to say ‘sorry’ but offering to shake a hand results in physical 
contact and this tends to be avoided in the UK. Insisting on shaking someone’s hand in the UK 
is not a welcoming act, unless I know the other person well enough to know that he/she will 
not mind. 

In the article, Schutz draws on different factors to explain how inaccessible an ‘in-group’ can be 
to ‘a Stranger’. One of the most influential factors is of course, language, according to Schutz; 

“The erudite stranger, for example, approaching an English speaking country is heavily 
handicapped if he has not read the Bible and Shakespeare in the English language, 
even if he grew up with translations of those books in his mother-tongue. ” 39 

I learned English in Mongolia, and when coming to the UK, I was already speaking the 
language at an advanced level. However, Schutz's thoughts about the language barrier and the 
endless interpretations of one’s behaviour are still valid now as it is true that knowing a 
particular language does not grant full access to that specific society and culture. 


37 Schutz, 1944, p. 502. 
38 Ibid. 

39 Ibid„ p. 505. 
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Georg Simmel is another sociologist and philosopher who wrote an essay titled The Stranger in 
1908. He makes compelling observations about the phenomenon. But before I proceed, it is 
necessary to understand the person. Simmel was born to a Jewish family and described as 
being “...a stranger in the academy.” 40 According to Donald N. Levine who edited and wrote the 
introduction for the book, Simmel avoided teaching students in order to concentrate on his own 
scholarly activity and he was marginalised because of his “...unprofessional style, and 
persisting biases against sociology in the German academy, Simmel spent nearly all of his 
career writing and lecturing in the University of Berlin without the benefit of a regular faculty 
appointment.” 41 

Simmel’s essay about the phenomenon of 'a Stranger', based on his personal experience, 
formed into a firm belief about the significance of an individual mind as he “...maintained a 
studied ambivalence toward the canons and claims of “objective” scholarship.” 42 Simmel 
defines ‘the Stranger’ as a liberated individual, but who depends upon and is conditioned by 
spatial relations. In his opinion, ‘a Stranger’ is “...as the wanderer who comes today and goes 
tomorrow, but rather as the person, who comes today, stays tomorrow. He is, so to speak, the 
potential wanderer...” 43 Therefore, Simmel concludes that “...his position in this group is 
determined, essentially, by the fact that he has not belonged to it from the beginning, that he 
imports qualities into it, which do not and cannot stem from the group itself.” 44 

My journey started from Cambridge, UK, where I attended a Pre-Masters diploma course for 10 
weeks. One day after I arrived in Cambridge, I wrote in my diary 45 (See Fig. 2): 

20 th June 2004 

2pm. I am in England. I have just arrived in the country where millions [of people] want 
to come. This is the first time I am away from Mongolia, after spending 24 years there. I 
will strive to do my best and create my own life. I will do my best! TSTSendee 

My optimism had a big dip after a while in Cambridge and my diary 46 entry reads: 

1 st August 2004 


40 Simmel,1971, p. x. 

41 Ibid. 

42 Ibid., p. xii. 

43 Simmel, 1950, p. 402. 

44 Ibid. 

45 Tsegmid, 2004-2005, no page numbers. 
46 Ibid. 
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6 weeks... only little time[has] passed but I feel like I came to this country which 
resembles a meat processor, in order to be tortured. 

The diary reads more balanced in 2005, when I noted: 

3d of September 2005 

I spent 15 months in this country. And I [have] decided to spend another 2 years here. [I 
am referring to my admission to MPhil degree]. I will go back when I get what I want. 

Reading these diary entries in 2012 is an emotional experience and the act of re-visiting these 
experiences automatically meets my conscious attempt to suppress those negative memories. 

When I crossed the national border, I became 'the Stranger' and I stayed as one. I 
am ‘the erudite stranger’ and ‘the potential wanderer’! 
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Fig.2 Tsendpurev Tsegmid, Personal diary (2004). 
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1.2 Lost or Not Lost? Native-Self-Other-Alien-Foreigner-Stranger 


The search for an identity is, therefore, usually a search for that lost, pure, true, real, 
genuine, original, authentic self, often situated within a process of elimination of all that 
is considered other, superfluous, fake, corrupted, or Westernized 47 . 

I would like to continue to use the term ‘Stranger’ to refer to myself and others who have had 
similar experiences and explore it further in relation to the process of transition from Native- 
Self-Other-Alien-Foreigner-Stranger. 

In the above quote, the Vietnamese-American filmmaker [Trinh came to U.S.A to study when 
she was 17] Trinh T. Minh-ha refers to a fruitless search for one’s identity which is likely to have 
been already lost. Trinh’s take on the subject of identity played an important role in developing 
the contextual background to the PhD research and has had a profound effect on how I think 
about my position as ‘a Stranger’ or ‘Stranger-artist’. 

Whether the identity is lost or not lost largely depends on how long the individual has gone 
through the process of ‘westernisation’ 48 and how one reflects upon the experience. Therefore, 
the analysis of that particular experience creates a certain perspective or ‘experiential 
perspective’ 49 , according to Richard Stevens. ‘Experiential perspective’ or ‘phenomenological 
perspective’ is based on experience and “... concern is with what is experientially real rather 
than abstractly true.” 50 

Searching for your real identity, be it as a Mongolian or as a British, doesn’t automatically mean 
you have lost that particular identity. Rather, it is a developing need for re-definition, re- 
assurance and re-representation, that takes place within an individual, and the situation is 
caused by external circumstances and changes in spatial groups. 

Trinh also points out the limitations of using binary metaphors such as, East and West, insider 
and stranger, when the themes of identity and difference arise. I agree with her on this point 
where the opposite positions are labeled as the Other and the Self, and when there is a barrier 
created to prevent them being anything other than the Other and the Self. This rather fixed 
understanding of the Other and the Self becomes contested when a person moves from one 

47 Trinh, 1988, no page number. 

48 . The term ‘West’ is commonly used to refer to developed countries in Western Europe, North America and 
Australian continent. 

49 Stevens, 1996, p. 151 
50 Ibid. 
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place to another, due to travel, study or migration. If I was the Native or the Self in Mongolia, I 
had to be the Other, the Alien, the Foreigner and the Stranger in the UK. However, according to 
Trinh, the Other is never really a total Other, the Self is never a total Self, the Insider is never a 
total Insider and the Stranger is never a total Stranger. 

Below, Trinh describes this process of internal change and it directly challenges the seemingly 
stable and accepted forms of dichotomy: 

The moment the insider steps out from the inside she is no longer a mere insider. She 
necessarily looks in from the outside while also looking out from the inside. Not quite the 
same, not quite the other, she stands in that undetermined threshold place where she 
constantly drifts in and out. Undercutting the inside/outside opposition, her intervention 
is necessarily that of both not quite an insider and not quite a stranger. She is, in other 
words, this inappropriate other or same who moves about with always at least two 
gestures: that of affirming 7 am like you’ while persisting in her difference and that of 
reminding 7 am different’ while unsettling every definition of otherness arrived at. 51 

Ten years later on, Trinh was asked by Marina Grzinic about the ‘inappropriate other’, a term 
she had proposed in her article 52 , and whether it was still ‘effective’ in understanding the 
contemporary Other. Trinh responded by saying: 

In response to your question, I would say certainly, for how can a notion like 
“inappropriate/d other” be subjected to the times for its effectiveness, when its very 
function is to resist appropriation? All depends on how the notion is lived on and carried 
on. Since inappropriate(d)ness does not refer to a fixed location, but is constantly 
changing with the specific circumstances of each person, event or struggle, it works 
differently according to the moment and the forces at work. 53 

For the most part of my residence in the UK, I have constantly resisted being labeled as the 
Other and I have tried hard to be the Self, but my attempts met a series of challenges on the 
way. In this process of negotiation, I have re-visited my roots in order to re-define the narrative 
of my identity. As Schutz had already predicted 54 , this act of re-defining one’s personal 
narrative offers a comforting familiarity to the Other. 


51 Trinh, 1988, p. no page number 
52 Ibid. 

53 Grzinic, M ( 1 998) Inappropriate/d Artificially. Interview with Trinh T. Minh-ha. Date: 2 June 1998. 
[Internet] Available from: 

<http://www.ced.berkeley.edu/faculty/bourdier/trinh/TTMHInterviews002.htm>[Accessed 16 October 2010], 
54 SeePart 1: Contextual Document, Chapter 1.1, pp.21-22. 
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In a similar vein, Steph Lawler describes the relationship between identity and narrative: 

. . .identity is not something foundational and essential, but something produced through 
the narratives people use to explain and understand their lives. We tend to see the self 
as continuing as the same thing through time, and to see this as deriving from some 
characteristic(s) of the self itself. 

In narrating a story, social actors organise events into ‘episodes’ which make up the 
plot. In doing so, of course, they draw on memories. But, not only do they interpret those 
memories, the memories are themselves interpretations. 55 

Lawler indicates that identity is neither fixed nor ‘foundational’ and that it can be produced, or 
possibly reproduced, through the continuous re-telling of the preferred narrative to oneself and 
others. This means that one’s identity is in need of constant ‘programming’. 

How does ‘a Stranger’ negotiate and navigate the experience of voluntary relocation and the 
subsequent experience of being situating in-between countries? 

The PhD research is based on my personal experience, and what I have gained from the 
experience is a particular ‘experiential perspective’ 56 only fully known to me. This particular 
perspective is fluid, always changing from event to event and year to year. Therefore, I do not 
think my identity is ‘lost’ but it is challenged in different ways through the years of my stay in the 
UK. The sense of being labeled and stereotyped because of my external look or ethnic 
background is a defeating and upsetting experience. In order to cope, I have turned into ‘a 
social actor’ by learning to deal with curious questions about my ethnic background and have 
ready answers. Despite my years of practice, I always struggled with peoples’ questioning and 
gazing. Through reflection and creating artworks, I channeled my negative feelings about those 
unwanted and uncomfortable incidents by questioning the context they occur in. 

In Mongolia, my appearance played a secondary role in shaping my identity, but this changed 
instantly when I first landed in the UK, as the immigration officer stared at my face and tried to 
match it with my passport photo. My physical features are now the most important factors in 
identifying me as a person with a certain identity in the UK. (See Fig. 3) There is something 
unpleasant about this change, because all remaining characteristics of my identity are largely 
invisible to these ‘new’ encounters. 


55 Lawler, 2008, p. 17. 

56 See Part 1: Contextual Document, Chapter 1.2, p. 25. 
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Fig.3 Tsendpurev Tsegmid, Self-portrait (2011). 

Coming from Mongolia, I made an informed decision to study in the UK. There are many 
reasons why somebody decides to relocate, some of which have a slight differences. Much has 
been written about postcolonial relocations and displacements, but my case is different in many 
ways. By using the term ‘Stranger’, I distance the PhD research from the wealth of literature 
and sources concerning postcolonial relocations and displacements as I cannot claim that I am 
a Diaspora. 

It is reasonable to assume that for an individual, who had previously never left her native 
country, educated to a degree level and able to speak the language of the host society, the 
experience of relocating would be different from the other versions of this phenomenon. The 
following could count as the main qualities of this individual; let’s call her ‘the Informed 
Stranger’: unafraid, curious and her actions are largely voluntary. 

Historically, Mongolia has had very little to do with the UK (or The British Empire), as these two 
countries only started their bilateral relations in 1963. 57 Although, the UK has for centuries been 
the host country to millions of people from different nationalities, Mongols only started coming 
to the British Isles after the collapse of Communism in the early 1990s excluding the odd prior 


57 British Embassy Ulaanbaatar (2010) Bilateral relation. [Internet], Ulaanbaatar, British Embassy. Available from: 
<http://ukinmongolia.fco.gov.uk/en/about-us/working-with-mongolia/bilateral-relations> [Accessed 31 May 2010]. 
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visits by state officials. I did not have much of a fixed idea about the UK’s society and culture 
either; I knew there was a queen and palace guarded by soldiers with big black hats. 

Therefore, my relocation is different to those artists who have migrated, or been displaced from 
former postcolonial countries where they had substantial prior knowledge, a shared history and 
ancestry with the UK. I moved from Cambridge to Leeds upon completion of my Pre-Masters 
diploma course in August 2004. Since then I have been living in this northern city, a former 
industrial town in the Yorkshire and Humber region of England. (See Fig. 4) 



Fig.4 Tsendpurev Tsegmid, Leeds Town Hall in the city centre, Leeds, UK (2008). 

Many people I encounter here are often used to read stereotypical stories of new-comers from 
mainstream media and tabloid newspapers. I was not displaced from a war-torn country nor 
was I seeking a refuge from some kind of political repression. My intention was to gain 
knowledge in my field, and that remained the same throughout my entire stay in the UK. I never 
wanted to settle in the UK nor did I look for a husband to obtain an indefinite leave in the 
country. This misconception about young foreign women is constantly perpetuated by the 
media, and spread by misinformed locals. Therefore, it is an impossible mission to explain this 
to a whole new group of people that I am different. 

Inevitably, the vicious circle of repetition creates certain stereotypes, and when people meet 
someone like me, a Mongolian woman, who seems to be confident and able, most people do 
not know how to react because I do not fit in with the common stereotype of an ‘East Asian 
woman’. The particular stereotype of an East Asian looking woman has many connotations: 
passive, quiet, timid, suppressed etc. 
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Jenny Lu has explored this tendency to stereotype women of an East Asian origin in her art 
works. In her project Explore Your Fantasies (2006) 58 ; she enacted various stereotypical roles 
of East Asian women such as: ‘China doll’, ‘Japanese school girl’, ‘Asian babe’ and ‘Dragon 
lady’. 

Like Lu, I didn’t fit into the existing stereotypes of a woman of East Asian origin in the UK 
context. This particular experience of being ‘the informed stranger’ is not exclusively imposed 
by globalisation; it has been happening for thousands of years. It seems to have been excluded 
from or mixed in with other versions of relocations and became generalised. From my 
experience, ‘the Informed Stranger’ goes through similar processes as other strangers but the 
main difference among them would be how they react to those imposed circumstances. 

For example, my first name has only been used on official documents since my arrival in the 
UK in 2004. My informal Anglicised name ‘Cindy’ was first given to me by a college student 
from the USA who came to Mongolia to teach English in 2000. She could not pronounce my 
real first name. Instead, she chose to call me ‘Cindy’. I was not involved in the decision-making 
process but I did not protest as it was a usual practice for Mongolian students to receive 
Anglicised names in order to befriend American teachers and practise their spoken English. On 
a balance, ‘Tsendee’ (shorter version of my first name) and ‘Cindy’ are phonetically similar. In 
the beginning, I had a neutral feeling about being called ‘Cindy’ or I felt rather indifferent about it 
as the name was only used by the English teacher during classes. 

When arriving in the UK in June 2004, the name ‘Cindy’ started playing a part of my identity in 
real life. (See Fig. 5) Once, a fellow British postgraduate student hinted that I will never become 
British after misreading my curiosity to learn more about the host society I am living in. This was 
another example of a common misunderstanding of the host society to remind me of who I am 
supposed to be and who I am not supposed to be, largely based on existing stereotypes. 
Directly or indirectly, the Anglicised name has become instrumental in the negotiation process 
and became part of the redefinition of my identity in the UK. 


8 Lu, 2007, p. 115. 
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Within the context of the Mongolian tradition, history and culture, one’s name is sacred. Your 
name is of the highest importance, and has a specific meaning and should be given to you by 
your parents in consultation with an elderly member of the clan or a Buddhist monk. The 
superstition goes as far as implying that the name could decide your fate. If your name does not 
suit you for whatever reason, or your name is the same or has a similarity to other famous 
names, you could be a subject of unfortunate incident, ill health and even death. My first name 
‘Tsendpurev’ was given by Tsendjav Bold, a Buddhist monk, and the name has two parts: 
‘Tsend’ is a Tibetan word for a Buddhist manuscript on immortality and ‘purev’ means Thursday 
in Mongolian, the day I was born. 

These specific meanings and the contexts which are fundamental to my identity were not visible 
or understandable by the host society. 


I am 'the Informed Stranger' called ‘Cindy’ in the UK. 
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1 .3 How do Stranger-Artists Negotiate Relocations Creatively? Shen 
Yuan, Kim Sooja & Nikki S. Lee 

Paris, the first foreign city after leaving the country where I was born. A sixteen-hour 
flight and at last I arrive in the paradise I had imagined the West to be. 

. . . Sixteen hours. It is not a long time, but all the rules have changed. My first reflection: 
how does one start one’s life again, aged thirty-one f 9 


In this section, I will continue to use my ‘experiential perspective’ as a premise of my argument. 
How do other Stranger-Artists cope and negotiate relocations creatively? The artists, I will 
reference here have been selected due to their similarities to my specific personal experience 
and the types of art practices they engaged in. 

The Chinese artist Shen Yuan is a prime example of an individual who has experienced the 
transition of becoming a stranger. Hou Hanru and Evelyne Jouanno describe her migration to 
Paris, France, in 1990: “It marked the most important turning point in her life and work. By 
facing such tremendous change in every sphere of her daily life, from the everyday to the 
spiritual, she rediscovered the most profound engagement between her life and artwork.” 60 
They further described Yuan’s vulnerable position as: 

This ‘embarrassing’ situation provokes an urgent crisis in terms of Shen Yuan’s 
physical and intellectual survival. Instead of surrendering to this imposed difficulty, she 
ponders profoundly and critically upon the question of identity and comes up with 
creative and dynamic solutions. As an artist, she naturally resorts to artwork to express 
such as state of being and her desire to reconstruct a new identity out of the situation. 61 

In her solo exhibition in 2007, Vancouver, Canada, Yuan displayed an installation titled La route 
Paris-Luxembourg (2005) (See Fig. 6), where she drew on her personal experience of being 
racially profiled on the way to Luxembourg from Paris. 

It reflects her personal experience of crossing the border between France and 
Luxembourg. She was subjected to a thorough search of her person and car, suspected 
of being a Chinese woman smuggling a large amount of cash for deposit in the banks of 

59 Yuan, 2001, p. 35. 

60 Ibid„ p. 51. 

6 'ibid. 
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Luxembourg. She felt that this body search was conducted with obvious racism. She 
made a work in the form of a full car, using fabric with many pockets and zippers as a 
metaphor of her own body. The car is made in a modular, deconstructed form. 62 



Fig.6 Shen Yuan, La route Paris-Luxembourg (2005), mixed media installation. 

Similarly, I was stopped at an Irish border when I traveled to see a major art exhibition of 
Chinese artists titled ‘Dreaming of the Dragon's Nation: Contemporary Art from China’ 63 in 
Dublin in 2004. 

Encouraged by fellow international students who went to Dublin on a day-trip, I left Leeds for 
Holyhead Terminal (Wales) to catch a ferry to Dublin. (See Fig. 7) 


62 Centre A. (2007) Shen Yuan: Solo Exhibition. [Internet], Vancouver, Canada. Available from: 
<http://www.centrea.org/index.cfm? go=site.index&section=exhibitions&tag=archive&id=57>[Accessed 28 March 
2012 ], 

63 Irish Museum of Modern Art (2004) Dreaming of the Dragon's Nation: Contemporary Art from 
China [Internet] Dublin, Ireland. Available from: <http://www.modernart.ie/en/page_19575.htm> [Accessed 1 June 
2010 ], 
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Fig.7 Tsendpurev Tsegmid, Holyhead terminal, Wales, UK (2004). 

As a naive newcomer, who had not yet worked out the difference between Ireland and Northern 
Ireland, it was a complete shock to be stopped and suspected of being 'an illegal immigrant’. It 
was Sunday morning of 31 st October 2004. An intense immigration officer stared at my face, 
looked at my passport and asked me what I was planning to do in Dublin. I showed him the 
exhibition leaflet, tried to explain but he continued his scrutiny. He asked why I had the British 
visa but not the Irish visa. He said "Ireland is a country as well..." and I could not say much. 
Then my medium-sized black suitcase caught his attention. He asked why I needed this ‘big’ 
suitcase for a day-trip. I replied that I actually did not have anything smaller to carry. I opened 
the suitcase and displayed the contents: a notebook, a couple of books and snacks. He took 
my headshot from two angles, put a black stamp on my passport page and sent me back to 
Holyhead on the same ferry I had arrived on earlier. The ferry crew kept looking at me 
suspiciously throughout the travel as I looked for a quiet corner to be alone. 

I came back to Holyhead only to find out that the next bus to Leeds was 12 hours away. I 
walked up to the still sleepy Holyhead town centre, and encountered an elderly man who 
sparked up a conversation with me. He recognised me as a Mongolian, which was a surprise 
and he asked me, what am I doing in Wales? I couldn’t say much as well. (See Fig. 8) 
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Fig. 8 Tsendpurev Tsegmid, Holyhead town centre , Wales, UK (2004). 

Since 2004, I have carried a label of ‘an international student’ along with many other labels. The 
UK hosts thousands of young adults, registered as international students, and who mostly 
come from wealthy overseas families. In contrast to many international students who spend 
their time between the halls of residence and the universities, I have had a substantial contact 
with locals through taking on part-time jobs as a waitress, a saleswoman and now a library 
assistant. I wanted to obtain an in-depth knowledge about British society and culture, aspects 
that are not possible to learn from television or books. 

I have also made use of these part-time positions in my art practice. For example, it was June 
2005, when I first used my personal experience of working as a waitress to create The Banquet 
(2005) during my MA study. It was a live performance piece along with a site-specific 
installation created as part of Testbed 3 at LeedsMet Gallery and later included in a group 
exhibition titled From the Ordinary (30 September-12 November 2005) at LeedsMet Art Gallery. 

I re-positioned myself and dressed up as a waitress and repeatedly set-up a dining table to 
mimic the frustration I experienced. (See Fig. 9) 
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Fig.9 Juliet MacDonald, Documentation from The Banquet (2005) performance by Tsendpurev Tsegmid, 
LeedsMet Art Gallery, UK. 

The live performance lasted 12 minutes and put me in a very uncomfortable emotional state. 
This exact feeling of discomfort was a challenging yet refreshing situation to be in. Why I had to 
put myself in this embarrassing situation by sharing my frustration and humiliation with others? 
Subsequently, I followed up these threads in the PhD research and explored them further 
through my artworks and projects. 

The Korean artist Kim Sooja creates artworks using performance, photography, video and 
installation. On her official website, she states that she resides in New York, Paris and Seoul. It 
is reasonable to assume that she can’t be living in all those mentioned places at the same time, 
therefore; she lives in-between countries. Her artworks are informed by her background and the 
subsequent experiences of moving between places. In the opening statement of her official 
website, Sooja explains the reason why she uses ‘Kimsooja’ as her name instead of ‘Kim 
Sooja’ 64 (Fig. 10): 

One night, I suddenly discovered an important aspect in naming the website domain 
which keeps mostly one-word name — and it drove me to make up my decision to open 
a website for the public which I have been hesitating to do for years — like others, 
<www.kimsooia.com >. I was struck by the fact that it shows no reference of the name 
which has two or three words put together, with the first name and the family name, 


64 Sooja, K. (2003) Action 1: A One-Word Name Is An Anarchist's Name. [Internet], Available from: 
<http://www.kimsooja.com/actionl.html> [Accessed 2 June 2010]. 
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sometimes with a middle name. A one word name refuses gender identity, marital 
status, socio-political or cultural and geographical identity by not separating the family 
name and the first name. 

Kimsooja 



Fig. 10 Kim Sooja, screenshot of the artist’s website, 2010. 

The performative aspect of her art practice and the many references made to Korean culture 
resonate with my approach. Sooja's works are not impact-driven or sensationalist, instead; they 
are subtle, thoughtful and unassuming. On 5 th of December 2009, I went to the BALTIC in 
Newcastle, to see Kim Sooja’s solo exhibition, Kimsooja 65 . The pieces, A Needle Woman 
(1999-2001) and A Laundry Woman-Yamuna River, India (2000) (See Fig. 11) were on display. 
A Needle Woman (1999-2001) is a fascinating 8 channel video piece projected within a 
darkened space, showing videos of Kim Sooja standing in the crowded streets of Tokyo, 
Shanghai, Delhi, New York, Mexico City, Cairo, Lagos and London. 

In all the videos, she is recorded from the back wearing a long, dark grey outfit, and stands 
motionless facing the people around her. She does not attempt to make contact with people 
who are staring at her or passing by, she offers no explanation to anyone. In a way, she is a 
silent human statue. It was only when she was in Lagos and Cairo, she attracted substantial 
attention from people who stopped and observed her. In other cities, people would look at her 
but otherwise continue in their pursuits without stopping. Sooja’s practice demonstrates the 
responsive and subtle artistic approach I have adopted throughout the research project. 


65 Sooja, K. (2009) Kimsooja: Solo Exhibition. Newcastle: BALTIC Centre for Contemporary Art. 50ctober 2009- 
17January 2010. 
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Fig. 11 Kim Sooja, screenshot from the Baltic Centre for contemporary centre website, 2010. 

Another artist who is relevant to my PhD research is a Korean born artist and filmmaker Lee 
Seung-Hee, known as Nikki S. Lee 66 . Lee has developed a particular method of integrating 
with a certain social group for a limited period of time. She dresses and behaves as one of the 
members of the group and then documents her experience through a series of snapshot-style 
photographs. It is not certain who takes the photographs but Lee is usually seen posing among 
members of the group and they appear comfortable to be around her. Lee’s approach is only 
effective if the host group accepts her and lets her in. It is a considerable challenge to attempt 
to integrate with a group that you normally do not belong to or have no existing cultural or 
political association with. 

When asked about how she selects who to include in her images, Lee said: 

Nikki S. Lee: Well, all of my work so far has required the active participation of people. I 
think that’s mostly because I like to work with the idea of identity and my views toward it. 
I think the other people were important for me to identify my own identity within the 
relationships with those people. In Buddhism there’s a saying that goes something like “I 
can be someone else and that someone else can be me as well. ” Thoughts like this 


66 Lee Seung-Hee chose her new name Nikki S. Lee after her arrival in New York in 1994. Museum of 
Contemporary Photography. [n.d] Nikki S. Lee. [Internet], Available from: 
<http://www.mocp.org/collections/permanent/lee_nikki_s.php> [Accessed 8 February 2011]. 
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one — thoughts that cause you to view yourself in other people’s shoes — were my main 
focus, so the people play a significant role. 67 

Lee approaches her projects like an actress by transforming into a character and it means more 
than just changing the outfits she wears and her look. In the video interview 68 on the Creator’s 
Project website, she talks about having to train to dance in, The Exotic Dancers Project (2000) 
(See Fig. 12), and learned to skate in, The Skateboarders Project (2000). 



Fig. 12 Nikki S. Lee, The Exotic Dancers Project (2000), screenshot from The Creator’s Project’s website, 2011. 

From first playing with the idea of being part of a group, Lee then discovers how it feels to be 
actually part of that same group. When she embarks on each project, she makes a transition 
from being the Stranger to becoming the Self. It is not clear how she introduces herself to the 
approached group and whether she stays in contact with them after the completion of the 
project. The snapshots are usually taken using a non-professional camera by one of the 
members of the group whom she has befriended but their names are not acknowledged. 
Therefore, the viewer is deprived of that information as well as the dialogues that took place 
between her and the group. The final outcomes are photographs which she edits if necessary. 
For example, in Parts (2003), she has been photographed together with men whom she has 


67 Lee, N. S. (2011) Interview with Nikki S.Lee. [Internet], The Creator’s Project. Available from: 
<http://thecreatorsproject.com/creators/nikki-s-lee> [Accessed 8 February 2011]. 
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close fictional relationships with such as, husband, boyfriend etc. After the photographs have 
been taken, she cuts out the men from the frames, only leaving enough visible traces of them to 
suggest their presence. 

Stranger-artists develop different ways to negotiate their positions, some create objects to 
speak for them; others face the reality in public or gain a temporary access to their new 
communities by pretending to be one of them. 

I am one of these Stranger-artists and have developed my own methods of coping and 
surviving within the dominant culture through the PhD research. I will continue to contextualise 
and explain the methodologies I developed in Chapter 2: National Identity, Chapter 3: Familial 
Identity and Chapter 4: Research Methodologies. 
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1 .4 Autobiographies and Alter-egos: Cindy Sherman, Francesca 
Woodman, Lynn H. Leeson & Tracey Emin 

In this section, I will refer to the artists Cindy Sherman, Francesca Woodman, Lynn H. Leeson 
and Tracey Emin, who are in different ways explore notions of autobiography and alter egos. 
When artists use images of their faces and bodies to create artworks, inevitably the questions 
of identity arise; whether it is obvious or hidden, authentic or fictitious. Their approaches range 
from disguising themselves to assuming alter-egos in real life. Confusing as they seem, these 
methods of imagining alter-egos are becoming increasingly common among artists exploring 
the complexity of human identity. Adopting new names, new habits, new sets of behaviors, 
instigating a change of residence or place, integration into different social groups, imagining a 
second life existence and this list can go on. 

Against the backdrops of all these art practices which involve alter-egos and explorations of 
identity, I could say that my own research is semi-autobiographical but combined with elements 
of alter-ego. The research is not a complete documentation of my life up to now as it would be if 
it were an autobiography. Rather, it is a selection of transformational episodes and experiences 
that took place in-between Mongolia and the UK. Barbara Steiner and Jun Yang describe such 
referencing to the past as: 

The border between fact and fiction is as fluid in the visual arts as it is in literature, and 
most of the time it is impossible to prove which is which, but even regardless of this, the 
very process of looking back over time must automatically result in distortions of 
reality . 69 

The statement above is probably true but documenting, creating and writing while I am 
experiencing those life episodes makes ‘the looking back’ accountable or ‘experientially real ’ 70 
despite the ‘distortions of reality’ or what is factually real. 

There are many artists who are masterful in disguising their true identities. Among them, 
Sherman still holds that enigmatic and controversial position of showing everything but 
revealing nothing. In contrast, Woodman’s works appear to be significantly ‘genuine’ as 
opposed to Sherman’s heavily staged works. Leeson added an interesting dimension to the 
notion of identity in art practice by her portrayal of Roberta Breitmore as a real life alter-ego, 
who was later reincarnated into a digital/virtual version. 


69 Steiner , 2004, p. 16. 

70 Part 2: Contextual Document, Chapter 1.2, p. 25. 
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Sherman’s Untitled Film Stills (1977-1980) series is a black & white series of photographs, 
where she acts out being an unknown actress in different movie scenes. In her essay in a book 
titled Cindy Sherman: The Complete Untitled Film Stills (Sherman, 2003), she details the 
process of creating the work in a very simplistic way. She refused to give a name to the project 
to avoid ‘spoiling the ambiguity’ and refrained from having ‘any sense of a continuum’ 71 in 
relation to the characters she was creating. The images do not reflect who she is, what she is 
experiencing, and are not even remotely subjective. In addition, she states that she is not 
interested in any advanced contextual dialogues, which she refers to as a ‘macho-art-talk 
thing’. 72 


None of the Film Still characters was a particular stretch because I never knew what I 
was setting out to do - it wasn’t like I had these visions in my head that I had to realise 73 . 

Some of the photographs in the series are not feasible to be produced without the help of 
assistants. A number of names are mentioned in the article, including Robert Longo, Helene [no 
surname mentioned], Diane Bertolo, Barbara Foster, without much reference made to the 
actual collaborations. Instead, she uses phrases such as, "I handed the camera to her, he took 
the shot" etc. I conclude that Sherman’s work is not personal, subjective or autobiographical. 
Her works are very distant from reality as she exploits female social stereotypes and slips into 
these roles whilst detaching herself from them. There is no real sign of a struggle, an 
obsession, or conflict - all appears to be an act. The series have a theme of identity but I would 
say that, for Sherman it was more about the performance of the various roles (she noted that 
she liked dressing up, putting on make-up and performance art) rather than an in-depth 
exploration of her own identity. 


In 2009, I visited Manchester Art Gallery to see an exhibition titled, Angels of Anarchy: Women 
Artists and Surrealism 74 . I was mainly there to see Frida Kahlo’s work. However, my real 
discovery in this exhibition was Francesca Woodman's captivating black and white self- 


71 Sherman, 2003, p. 7. 

72 Ibid., p. 6 

73 Ibid., p. 8 

74 Woodman, F & other 31 artists (2009) Angels of Anarchy: Women Artists and Surrealism. Manchester: 
Manchester Art Gallery. 26Sep 2009 - 10 Jan 2010. 
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portraits. Since her untimely departure in 1981 75 , her works have been featured in many 
catalogues and exhibitions around the world. 

If Sherman was photographing herself in different disguises where her face is usually fully 
visible, Woodman was more intrigued by the partial-absence of her body in the images. They 
have both adopted a performative approach through ‘playing up’ to the camera but their 
intentions were different. Sherman’s roles in the images defined those particular environments 
and settings through make-up, dress-up and displays of emotional modes (usually seen in 
films) and body language. Woodman, however, usually hid her face from the camera and that 
mysterious effect creates a demand for her ‘face’. Especially, it is very noticeable in, Self- 
Deceit, and, From Angel series, Italy, 1 977-1 978 76 . 

If Woodman wanted to integrate within the walls of her surroundings by appearing mostly half 
naked or fully naked, Sherman has kept her distance from the subjects. Sherman’s works have 
become even more manipulated since the 1990's and she is mostly absent in the following 
works: Sex Pictures (1992), Masks (1994-96), Horror and Surrealist Pictures (1994-1996), 
Broken Dolls (1999). They are all staged photographs where she has made use of human 
prosthetic body parts and many other artificial objects. In, Clowns (2003-04), she goes back to 
using herself as a model and puts on make-up and bright coloured clothes to mimic different 
looks of clowns. Her most recent works titled, The Personal Trainer, The Ex-Realtor and The 
Divorcee, portray women from California and she is using herself as a model. These latest 
photographs resonate with the Untitled Film Stills (1977-1980) series, but this time she is 
inspired by real life characters rather than fictional and stereotypical characters in movies. 

Leeson took her art practice to the next level by living her alter ego named Roberta Breitmore in 
reality. I attended, The Complete Roberta Breitmore Symposium (15 th May 2010), organised by 
the Whitworth Art Gallery in Manchester. Roberta Breitmore (1971-1978) is a fictional 
character which has existed in real life, created and played by Leeson. Roberta had a driving 
license, a psychiatrist, a bank account and credit cards, an apartment and even her own style 
of handwriting. (See Fig. 13) Recent interest in the concept of ‘identity’ has brought Roberta 
back from the 1970’s. However, Leeson insisted that Roberta still exists, just in different forms, 
such as in the virtual world. 


75 Francesca Woodman died on 19 th January 1981, Manhattan, New York, USA. Victoria Miro Gallery, (n. d) 
Francesca Woodman. [Internet] Available from: <http://www.victoria-miro.com/artists/_7/> [Accessed 10 of 
September 2011], 

76 Woodman, 1998, pp, 100-103 and 105. 
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Fig. 13 Lynn H. Leeson, Roberta Breitmore (1971-1978), screenshot from Media Art Net website, 2011. 


I was struck by Leeson’s explanation when she was asked by a man in the audience during the 
Q&A session at the symposium, whether Roberta had any psychological issues such as, 
multiple personality disorders. Lynn replied: “Roberta did not have any psychological issues or 
MPD. Rather she was traumatised by how she was perceived and the paths she chose kept her 
in negativity.” Leeson’s method of bringing ‘accumulative stereotypes ’ 77 into a form of a woman 
called Roberta is an effective method to expose how influential the stereotyping can be and 
there are not many differences between a forged identity in real life and a real person in real 
life. 

Leeson was brave to take up or perform the role, which she knew would be challenging and 
she also developed a personal attachment to Roberta. When people in the audience at the 
Roberta Bretimore Symposium asked, if Roberta had inflicted a negative impact on her 
personal life, Leeson laughed it off but the following paragraphs state otherwise: 

On more than one occasion, I left my house as ROBERTA, forgot something and had to 
return to my Jackson Street house, in costume and makeup. For years my daughter 
denied she was related to me. People assumed I was schizophrenic. ” 


77 Leeson used a term ‘accumulative stereotypes’ at the Complete Roberta Symposium at the Whitworth Gallery 
(15 th May 2010), in relation to personas portrayed in popular media. 
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“ROBERTA'S traumas became my own haunting memories. They would surface with no 
warning, with no relief. She began to control me. I was never free of her. She was 
buried deep within me, a skin closer to my heart. The negativity in her life affected my 
own decisions. The cure was an exorcism that would liberate oppression felt by 
contemporary women. 78 

In contrast to Leeson, Emin’s art practice is more explicit and she doesn’t create an alter-ego of 
herself. She channels her individuality in a very succinct way based on her direct personal 
experiences. In her piece, My Future (1993-94), she documented her experience of a tooth 
extraction. She produced a short handwritten text/poem (see below) and displayed it together 
with her extracted tooth, the business card of the dentist and an identity booklet showing her 
photograph and personal details. These objects were framed and displayed next to each other 
and together they made a compelling ‘experiential’ piece. 

My Future 

When the dentist took out my old tooth it felt 

Like he’d taken away years of pain - 

It seemed all my failures - had vanished - 

All the misery I had suffered - And made others suffer - 

All this gone - 

I looked in the mirror - And smiled - There was a large ugly black hole - 
But I didn’t care 
I laughed out loud- And said 
Brilliant 

Fucking Brilliant 

That’s the last dead thing to leave my body. 79 

Emin’s art is often referred to as “... autobiographical, diaristic and even confessional” 80 and 
this quality is the main strength of her practice. Especially, after seeing her exhibition, Tracey 
Emin: Love is What You Want (18 May- 29 August 2011) at the Hayward Gallery, London, my 
understanding of her art practice has expanded. As a follow-up, I created the piece, What I Am 
Willing To Do For.. .Tracey? (2011), about my experience, writing a short text and taking snap 


78 Leeson, H. L. (n. d) Secret Agents, Private I: The Art and Films of Lynn Hershman Leeson. [Internet], 
Available from: <http://lynnhershman.com/> [Accessed 7 April 2012], 

79 Emin, 2006, p. 296 
80 Lauson, 2011, p. 9 
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shots. I submitted the text for a website launched as part of her exhibition 
www.loveiswhatyouwant.com/writeto/which was subsequently published online. (See Fig. 14) 

I am the Stranger, the Informed Stranger called ‘Cindy’ and the Stranger-Artist and in the 
process of exploring the identity I had to represent in the UK. 


TO TRACEY 

WHAT I AM WILLING TO DO... 

By the time, I got to the Hayward Gallery after walking for an hour 
and half througi Central London pushed and pulled by millions of 
tourists packed the streets of London, I thought I was going to 
collapse. My blistered fingers were asking me to sit down and relax. 
But my ticket slot was only an hour. A truly inspirational exhibition, 
amazing art works and of course created by an unique individual! 
All the way back to Leeds, I sat in a smelly bus (the toilet was the 
source of that smell) for four hours. I was just smiling quietly, 
thinking 'What I am willing to do...f or Tracey". Wish you the best of 
luck in furthering your exploration about yourself. 


Message leftbyTsendpurevTsegmid on 7, June 2011 


Fig. 14 Tsendpurev Tsegmid, screenshot from Tracey Emin’s exhibition Love is What You Want (2011) 
website comment, 2011. 
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2. Chapter 2: National Identity 


See PhD thesis Part 2: Art Projects & Artworks for the following featured art projects 
and artworks in the chapter: 


Packing/Unpacking I, II, III (2005-2008) p.55 
Packing/Unpacking I (2005-2006) p.55 
Packing/Unpacking II (April 2007) p.60 
Packing/Unpacking III (July 2008) p.64 

The Border Guard (2007-201 0) p.74 
The Borderlands (2007) p.74 
The Border Guard in Scarborough (201 0) p.80 

Six am (2008) p.87 

My Winter Break in Mongolia (Dec 201 1 - Jan 201 2) p.97 

Objects (2008-2010) p.111 

A Visual Preservation of My Belongings (2009) p.123 

The Queen (2009) p.133 

The Queen (June 2009) p.133 

The Queen with Sword { June 2009) p.144 

The Queen at Royal Armouries in Leeds (June 2009) p.1 50 
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2.1 “...What are you then if you are not Chinese?”: Mongolian Identity or 
the Stereotype of Mongolness 

In this chapter, I will further explore my position as the Stranger in relation to my ethnicity, 
background and discuss how this has informed the research. I continue to use my personal 
experiences or the experiential perspective I gained in the UK as the basis of my approach. 

How can 'a Stranger-Mongolian' identity be re-identified and re-presented through 
contemporary art practice within the UK context? 

Before I address this main research question of the PhD, first, I need to clarify what could be 
the definition of Mongolian national identity or Mongolness. 

Are you a real Mongolian? What does it mean to be a Mongolian? I didn’t suddenly start asking 
all these questions of myself, in fact, I never did until I arrived in the UK. However, quite soon, it 
became very important to be seen as a Mongolian, or at least pretend to be one to others so 
there is no mixed message. Like Trinh pointed out, the position of ‘inappropriate other ’ 81 is as 
confusing for the protagonist and others alike. For example, if I said I was from Mongolia, I 
couldn’t claim to be fully detached from the existing stereotype of this particular national 
identity. The moment, I started to adjust my behaviour consciously or subconsciously by 
performing as ‘social actor ’ 82 according to that national identity stereotype, my personal identity 
had been overridden. Therefore, this process of a survivalist negotiation comes with a 
considerable degree of personal regret for making steps towards appropriation. 
Understandably, I started asking questions about the root cause of this process and trying to 
find out if I am Mongolian beyond the obvious stereotyping. How does the production of 
national and cultural stereotyping evolve? What do I need to do to stay Mongolian in the eyes of 
my new encounters? How does national identity represent itself? Why it is necessary to stay as 
a Mongolian to others? 

Let’s start from the basic elements of my identity. My heritage: Mongolian; my ethnicity: 
Khalkha 83 ; gender: female; religious belief: atheist. This can be further determined by my 
physical features; dark brown hair, dark brown eyes, high cheekbones etc. My physical features 
became the most dominant and visible feature for others to make an assumption about my 

81 See Part 1: Contextual Document, Chapter 1.2, p. 26. 

82 See Part 1: Contextual Document, Chapter 1.2, p. 27. 

&3 Khalkha is a dominant ethnic group of modern Mongolia. Wikipedia.(2012) Khalkha Mongols. [Internet], 
Available from: <http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Khalkha> [Accessed 11 May 2012], 
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identity before I even opened my mouth. Arguably, everybody is capable of stereotyping others 
in positive and negative ways, including myself. But upon my arrival in the UK it was my turn to 
be judged and stereotyped. 

To talk about a specific spatial group is to accentuate the explicit and subtle differences among 
all other spatial groups. For example, not everyone knows that there are two Mongolia, 
Mongolia, the independent country and Inner Mongolia, the Autonomous Region of China. 
There are many academic disciplines such as, Mongolian Studies, Social Anthropology, 
Cultural Anthropology, History and Cultural Studies, which engage in topics related to Mongolia 
and Mongols. I am not, however, trying to pose to be an expert in any of the fields mentioned 
above. Rather, I make use of these interdisciplinary findings to start a new topic. I also avoid 
making heavy references to Mongolian history as the PhD research is not a historical study. It is 
a research based on an individual’s experience in a contemporary, developed society like the 
UK. My aim is to reflect upon my personal experience and to use this experience to re-identify 
and re-present a Mongolian identity through contemporary art practice. 

It seems inevitable to bring Chinese identity into the equation in order to contextualise 
Mongolian identity as they are somehow used interchangeably in the UK context. Looking at 
the selected artworks and art projects I produced, it is reasonable to conclude that so much of 
what I have been trying to prove was to differ from Chinese identity as people confuse me with 
someone from China on a frequent basis. It should also be noted that many people I met in 
the UK, assumed that I should dislike China and Chinese people based on our past histories. 
The supposed ‘xenophobia’ of China and Chinese people is not shared by me.. 

During my stay in the UK, I befriended many Chinese students, who were mostly kind to me as 
they seem to have assumed that I was one of them. 

I would like to mention two incidents that happened to me in the UK in order to make an 
analysis about the varying degrees of assumed stereotypes of an East Asian looking woman. 

“...What are you then, if you are not Chinese?” This question came during my encounter with 
two local girls. In the past, I was questioned by locals but this one was different; vicious and 
persistent. 

It was a cold Sunday evening on December 2010. I was sitting inside the McDonalds’ branch in 
Leeds city centre, waiting for a bus. (See Fig. 1 5) 
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Fig. 15 Tsendpurev Tsegmid, Inside McDonalds restaurant, St George’s Street, Leeds, UK, 2010. 


Two local girls in their early twenties came in and sat down next to me. They started staring and 
giggling at me. I tried to ignore them in the beginning. One of them turned around to me and 
said: “Ni Khao!” but I didn’t reply to her. They continued discussing me in a crude way as if I 
wasn’t there. I felt annoyed after a while and said to the girl that I wasn’t Chinese. They 
continued making derogatory comments about me. I told her, I would call the police if they 
didn’t stop. They laughed at me. Finally, I appealed to a staff member of the McDonalds and 
they were asked to leave the premises. On the way to the exit, one of the girls shouted and 
pointed to her face and said: “Remember me!” 

Ironically, I realised that I had met that girl before. She was one of the visitors who came to my 
exhibition, Mama’s Garden: Words of Love{ 201 0) 84 . I went through the documentation of the 
exhibition and I found her in numerous photographs smiling to the camera. At the exhibition, 
she was very sympathetic towards me, and even suggested that she could help me to organise 
a charity event to raise funds to buy flight tickets to Mongolia. 

The incident made me wonder what had changed in my appearance since we met in April 
2010. Everything had stayed the same except that I didn’t have the long hair and wasn’t 
wearing my mum’s traditional Mongolian garment. 


u Mama ’s Garden: Words of Love (Jan -April 2010) was an art project consisted of performances, installation and 
the public exhibition ran from 7-15 April 2010 at the Light Centre in Leeds, UK. [Internet], Available from: 
<http://mamasgardenartinleeds.wordpress.com/.> [Accessed 26 June 2012], 
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The second incident took place in Manchester, UK. In May 2010, after a long day attending The 
Complete Roberta Breitmore Symposium 85 , I headed to Piccadilly train station. I was hungry 
and I saw an eating place located next to the main entrance of the station. I entered the eating 
place and was welcomed by a friendly man. There were so many meals on the menu, and I 
asked if he could help me to choose and he kindly did. While choosing, he asked if I was a 
student and where I was from. 

I said I was from Mongolia and studied in Leeds. His eyes lightened up and said he had 
employed Mongolian students. I took out my wallet to pay but he said that the food and drink 
were free for me. His name was Sayed. (See Fig. 16 and 17) 



Fig. 16 Tsendpurev Tsegmid, Sayed , Manchester, UK, 2010. 



Fig.17 Tsendpurev Tsegmid, Free meal, Manchester, UK, 2010. 


5 See Part 1: Contextual Document, Chapter 1.4, p. 43. 
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In this instance, Sayed already had a positive impression about Mongolians thanks to those 
students whom I had never met. These two stories prove how varying the experience of the 
Stranger can be largely depend on who he or she encounters and what those people’s existing 
knowledge about the stereotype of the Stranger’s heritage is. Therefore, it is practically 
impossible to control these two aspects, who I will meet and what their existing impression of a 
Mongolian (or any other stereotype they might confuse me with) will be. My activity is 
reactionary rather than participatory and it is not an ideal two-way process. 

Identity... is a construct, we learned in Chapter 1: Stranger’s Identity and I concluded that I am 
'the Stranger', 'the Informed Stranger' and one of many 'Stranger-Artists'. In this chapter, I will 
look at the Stranger-Mongolian’s experience of being situated in-between two spatial groups, 
Mongolia and the UK. In Chapter 1, Schutz pointed out that the Stranger has to keep 
referencing to his or her ‘cultural pattern’ in order to have a continuous personal identity 
construct in the host society. Benedict Anderson called that mentality having ‘an imagined 
community’ 86 . This term is a good point to start this section which deals with Mongolian identity 
and its representation in the UK. For me, Mongolia and Mongols have been my ‘imagined 
community’ since 2004 as I don’t know any Mongols in Leeds and there is no real Mongolian 
community in Leeds unlike London and Manchester. Therefore, much of what I recall about 
Mongolia is heavily based on my memory and the four visits I made to Mongolia during the 
period of the research. 

I would like to further discuss the relationship between Chinese and Mongolian identities. The 
incidents I referred to earlier suggest that it is impossible to live up to others’ expectations and 
fit in with their projections. Mongolia and China are known as battling nations for hundreds of 
years, they have ruled each other in turns and even been governed by the same king, Khubilai 
Khaan (1215- 1294), the founder of the Chinese Yuan Dynasty (1271-1368) and who was the 
fifth Great Khaan of the Mongol Empirefrom 1260 to 1294. Manchu’s two hundred years of 
colonisation 87 of Mongolia is very much fresh in the Mongolian’s memory. The resentment was 
further perpetuated by Communist Russia who used Mongolia’s colonised past to run a 
systematic campaign to position Mongolia as anti-China. Communist Russia’s collaboration 
with Mongolia consisted of the redistribution of wealth from monksand regional leaders, 
destroying Buddhist temples, and executing thousands of monks who formed the educated 
elites of that time. Irina Y. Morozova has described this campaign: 


86 Anderson, 1996, pp. 5-6. 

87 Outer Mongolia or northern regions of Mongolia submitted to the Manchu Dynasty (1644-1912) in 1691 and 
Manchu’s dominance continued until 1911. [Internet], Available from: 

<http://en.wikipedia. 0 rg/wiki/M 0 ng 0 lia#Under_the_Qing_Dynasty> [Accessed 11 September 2011]. 
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The main task of these new cultural institutions was to cast the national identity of the 
Mongols in a friendly attitude towards the Soviet people and to approve of the Soviet 
Union’s assistance in post-war reconstruction and its international relations. From the 
present day, the long term consequences of this cultural policy appear contradictory: 
while many people until now harbour a certain nostalgia about Russian language, 
literature, music and cinema, others reject Russian culture and socialist development as 
a way of socio-political protest and claiming national independence. 88 

The legacy of Soviet Russia’s systematic campaign still lingers on and it is common among 
Mongolians to feel resentful of China. Carole Pegg has observed this and concludes: 

Given the Chinese Republic’s claim in 1919 to sovereignty of Outer Mongolia and 
subsequent reiteration of those claims in its newspapers, and China’s actions in Inner 
Outer Mongolia and Tibet, it seems entirely reasonable that, having emerged from a 
Soviet dominated past, Outer Mongolia would fear a Chinese-dominated future. 89 

It has been twenty two years since the collapse of Communism and the majority of Mongolian 
youths have no personal experience of Communism and do not know much about Communist 
Russia’s campaign. I witnessed the collapse of Communism at the age of ten, but I don’t have 
many recollections of it. 

The stereotype of a Mongolian is formed through many channels of information: TV 
programmes, documentaries and the World Wide Web. For whatever reason, Mongolia and 
Mongolians are mostly represented as primitive and exotic. Let’s take an example of a film, 
categorised as ‘docudrama’, The Story of the Weeping Camel (2003) (See Fig. 18), a German 
production, written and directed by Byambasuren Davaa 90 and Luigi Falorni. It was a big hit with 
a western audience, notably Western Europe and North America and was nominated for an 
Oscar in the Best Documentary Category (2005), and many other awards and nominations 
followed. I can fully understand the western audience’s fascination with a camel rejecting her 
calf and how the power of ritual and music rekindle the bond between them. When I was a child 
I often saw similar scenes in Mongolian movies and documentaries but none of the films were 
recognised or had been exposed outside Mongolia. When asked by a journalist 91 , if she sees 
making films about Mongolia as her duty, Davaa replied: “I wouldn’t call it my duty. Looking 
back, I’d say it is the chronology of my country. In the first film [The Story of Weeping Camel, 

88 Morozova, 2009, p. 130. 

89 Pegg, 2001, p. 143. 

90 Byambasuren Davaa (b. 1971) is a Mongolian filmmaker based in Germany. 

91 The German Film Magazine ‘KINO’, 12 th June 2010. Available from: 
<http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=OOerDT-dW_g> [Accessed 10 March 2011], 
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2003]; we were the nomadic family living outside of civilisation. In the second film [The Cave of 
the Yellow Dog, 2005], we are the young family who starts to think about whether to move to 
the city or not. In the third film [Two Horses of Genghis Khan, 2009]; we have arrived in the 
city.” 



Fig. 18 Byambasuren Davaa, screenshot from National Geographic website, 2011. 


The Story of the Weeping Camel (2003) is a romantic representation of the life of Mongolian 
camel herders. However, no camel herder is ever so isolated from the rest of society as the film 
suggests. In addition, the poor translation of the dialogue was another major problem. It is a 
highly visual work but it directly contributes to the stereotype of Mongolians; they are simple 
and their lives are basic. It is a semi-fictionalised work, and at times it feels unnecessarily 
oversimplified. However, it does give a previously unseen (by the Western audience) insight 
into the lives of Mongolian camel herders. 

Let’s go back to the point I made earlier in the section regarding both the juxtaposition and 
confusion over Chinese and Mongolian identities in the West. The desire to be seen different 
from a Chinese person or avoid getting your identity mixed with Chinese identity is commonly 
shared by others who are of Mongolian descent. Here, I want to take example of two 
distinguished scholars of Mongolian Studies, Social and Cultural Anthropology, Prof. Urgunge 
Onon and Prof. Uradyn E. Bulag. Both were born in Inner Mongolian Autonomous region of 
People’s Republic of China (PRC), they studied in Inner Mongolia, Japan and UK. They both 
settled in the UK, whilst Onon taught at the University of Leeds; Bulag taught at various 
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universities after he received his Ph.D. in 1993 from the University of Cambridge, now he is 
lecturing Social Anthropology at the same university. 

Onon is praised by many in Mongolia, perceived as one of the greatest scholars of Mongolian 
descent, due to his contribution to the field of Mongolian Studies and is credited for establishing 
Mongolia and Inner Asia Studies Unit 92 (MIASU) in 1986 with Caroline Humphrey and the only 
scholar who has translated The Secret History of the Mongols’ 93 from the original ancient 
Mongolian script Uyghur to English, a scholarly feat to many of his admirers, hence my 
Mongolian friends urged me to meet him in person. I made numerous attempts meet him over 
the years unsuccessfully; however, I did get his autograph on my copy of his book, My 
Childhood in Mongolia (1 972). (See Fig. 1 9) 




16 Tn, 


■2c/d 


Fig. 19 Urgunge Onon, Autograph by the author, 10 July 2010. Written on title page of My Childhood in Mongolia 
(1972) by Urgunge Onon. 


92 More information about MIASU is available from: <http://innerasiaresearch.org/> [Accessed 29 June 2012], 

93 ‘The Secret History of the Mongols’ is the most significant source in Mongolian language about Temuujin or 
Chingghis Khaan’s life and Mongolian Dominion. Available from: 
<http://en.wikipedia.org/wiM/Secret_History_of_the_Mongols> [Accessed 28 June 2012], 
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What I found interesting in Onon’s autograph was that he wrote the sentence and date in 
English but signed his name in an ancient Mongolian script Uyghur. There is also a paragraph 
printed in the dust jacket cover of Onon’s My Childhood in Mongolia (1972): 

This is probably the first book to be published in the West about the life of a child in 
Mongolia. The author recalls his own boyhood vividly as well as the stories heard from 
his parents and relatives. He describes hunting expeditions, tells hair-raising tales of the 
duels between tigers and wild boars, and recounts his own greatest adventure when 
Chinese bandits carried him off as a hostage and kept him for a month as a member of 
their gang. 

This first statement of the book immediately defines Onon’s identity as 'a Mongolian’ and 
referred Chinese people as ‘foreigners’, ‘shopkeepers’ and ‘bandits’. Since the book was 
published in English, Onon seems to have avoided being confused with being a Chinese in the 
West at least in an academic circle as I do not know and have no access to information about 
how was his personal experience in Leeds or the UK in general. If the events Onon recalled in 
the book, happened in his childhood in early 1920s to 1930s, Bulag’s perspective formed at a 
very different period starting from the 1960s to now. 

Bulag has been open about his past experiences in Mongolia as an Inner Mongolian: 

In August 1990, I was able to visit to Mongolia, and I did so as a pilgrim on the occasion 
of the celebration of the 750 th anniversary of the Secret History of the Mongols 
(hereinafter Secret History), the most important indigenous Mongolian historical source. 
I had expected to experience a common Mongolian bond and solidarity from the 
Mongols there, just as I was filled with such an emotion. However, my naivety was soon 
dashed. There in Mongolia, for the first time I realized I was not a ‘Mongol’, but ‘Inner 
Mongol’ and a citizen of China. Worse still, I was sometimes regarded as Chinese. 
Clearly the Mongols in Mongolia did not share my vision. 94 

Above, Bulag makes an emotional statement directed at Mongolians who do not sympathise 
with his concept of a unified Mongolia. Indeed, it is factually true that Bulag was born in Inner 
Mongolia, making him a citizen of PRC, obviously to a great contradiction to his own belief. 
What we are talking is a form of a very unique identity, a ‘national’ identity, a rather abstract 
notion, and one that can easily be in conflict with a person’s birth place or parental lineages. 


4 Bulag, 1998, pp. 6-7. 
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Similarly, I remember my experiences in London, where there are communities of Mongolians, 
mostly around Kensington borough. I didn’t expect them to ‘embrace’ me as one of them as I 
didn’t know them personally. Many Mongolians I met there simply avoided me or didn’t speak to 
me. Since there was no expectation to begin with, the consequent lack of reciprocal ‘bond’ from 
my fellow countrymen and women didn’t upset me. 

Bulag’s first-hand experience in Mongolia in the early 1990s seems to have formed his general 
approach towards Mongolians, he grew resentful towards Mongolians, especially Khalkha 
Mongolians, a dominant ethnic group in Mongolia. He came to Mongolia during the collapse of 
Communism, which was a very volatile and unstable period economically and politically. I am 
not sure, if any country in such a serious political and economic situation will be welcoming to 
visitors as it would be in a normal and peaceful period and all former U.S.S.R countries 
experienced similar instability. Therefore, concluding that ‘all Mongolians’ did not share Bulag’s 
enthusiasm for ‘One Mongolia’ 95 is a deeply flawed statement. 

When I first read Bulag’s book Nationalism and Hybridity in Mongolia (1998), I was critical of 
some his general statements regarding Mongolians. Gradually, I started to understand his 
resentment towards Mongolians and how his negative experiences in Mongolia formed his 
views. Consequently, the book is overly critical of Mongolia or Outer Mongolia and many have 
written to point out these limitations, including Christopher P. Atwood, who is a notable 
Mongolist himself: 

The work is indispensable and highly unreliable, theoretically ambitious and often naive, 

perceptive and curiously evasive study of Mongolia at the close of twentieth century. 96 

Perhaps understandably, Bulag described himself as “...neither native nor outsider” 97 . Bulag 
has defined himself as ‘a Mongolian’ to the West through his works which are often explicitly 
critical of China and Mongolia, the two countries in which he doesn’t get fully accepted but is 
connected to permanently through ties of his birth and subsequent experiences. It is almost as 
if his identity has multiple versions and he appropriates depending on the situation. For the 
West, he is Mongolian; for the Inner Mongolia, he is Inner Mongolian; for China, he is Inner 
Mongolian and for Mongolia, he is Inner Mongolian or seen as Chinese; the identity he avoids 


95 ‘One Mongolia’ or Narmai Mongol is a nationalist movement, an ideology of United or Greater Mongolia, which 
believe in including all ethnic Mongolian groups such as; Outer, Inner Mongolia, Buryat Republic and Kazakhstan. 
In some academic works, Narmai Mongol is referred as Pan-Mongolism. 

96 Atwood, 1999, p. 185. 

97 Bulag, 1998, p. 6 
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being associated with. Perhaps, this type of identity appropriation or adjustment of behaviour 
depending on different localities is common among many of us, whether it is done consciously 
or subconsciously. 

In order to reach more insight on Mongolian identity or Mongolness, I conducted an interview 98 
with Dr. Judith Nordby, a scholar in Mongolian Studies, whose PhD studies had been 
supervised by Prof. Urgunge Onon and she has been studying Mongolia for over three 
decades. 


Tsendpurev Tsegmid: You are someone who has been to Mongolia before the 1990s and 
you’ve been there after what has happened in the late 1980s and early 1990s. How would 
you summarise [long pause]; if you can summarise, or rather comment on the changes 
that you have seen the country go through during this period? 

Dr. Judith Nordby: First, I had been to Mongolia in 1985. I was a member of Anglo-Mongolian 
Society at that time and the Mongol-British Peace and Friendship Society invited two people to 
go for a week’s visit. I was one of the lucky two people. So I saw it when it was still very much 
Socialist country, very closely tied to the Soviet Union and following the ideology of the Soviet 
Union. Two years later [pauses], in 1987, when things were just beginning to change and 
people were talking about Glastnot and Perestroika or OepuneH Eauayynanm [smiles].., I went 
again. And the changes were very clear to see. People have been encouraged to speak their 
minds to say what they thought about all kinds of things. I think they were actually been 
instructed to complain about things, [long pause] One thing I do remember clearly is, on my first 
visit I met a woman who had been a student in Leeds briefly and I had known her. She wanted 
to invite me to her home; this was not allowed in 1985. Nobody cared too much in 1987. 
[smiles] And I did go in to two or three homes of friends while I was there; it was my first chance 
actually to see the inside of a Mongolian home. 

TT: If we imagine that Mongolia had a certain identity before the 1990s, in what way do 
you think that identity has changed after that? I mean, was it just a kind of embracing of 
freedom or were people confused? 

JD: I think the sense of identity has become much more open since 1990. But I believe that a 
lot of what we see today was actually felt before then. I remember a friend saying to me in 1990 

98 The interview took place on 27 th August 2010 at Michael Sadler Building, 4 th floor. Room 4.17, University of 
Leeds, UK. 
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or 1991 that Mongols felt the same about things in the past as they were feeling in terms of 
identity, ideologies, political issues and economic issues and so on. He said that we just 
couldn’t say that, I believe that he was right. I always felt that my Mongol friends believed that 
they were something very special and different from the rest of the world. They were Mongol! 
They didn’t express too much what Mongol meant at that time. Because of course, it was rather 
dangerous. But I think there was that sense there. I think people in what was then the 
Mongolian People’s Republic [pauses] also had certain limitations to their idea of what was 
Mongol or Mongolness. This has been articulated since then of Mongols, for example: from 
Inner Mongols, Buryats," Oirats 100 , actually been Mongol by culture. 

I heard some very interesting debate between them all. And there were signs of these things 
felt before that. In the past, I think what was created through political means was the Mongolian 
citizen, and this idea of a Mongolian citizen and a member of the Mongolian People’s Republic, 
also became synonymous with Mongol. . . So Mongols living outside of that circle [if you think 
Mongolia is a circle], those are culturally Mongol but muhxsho Momon, [eng. real Mongolian] 
they are not genuine Mongols. 

I have heard some very funny discussions [pauses] where Mongolian people would say to 
Mongols from Inner Mongolia: “Well! Actually you are so Sinified 101 , you’ve adopted Chinese 
words and some Chinese habits! You are not genuine Mongol!” And they would turn around 
and say “Well, just a minute! You’ve adopted so much Russian culture, you are not >kuhx3H3 
Momon! We are, >kuhx3H3 Momon! we preserved our traditions! [smiles] This debate went on 
in the past at a very low level and goes on much more today. 

TT: Yes, I think it’s a bit more intense now. 

JD: I think it was actually quite funny. . . [smiles] 

TT: [laughs] 

JD: But I have my sympathies with both sides. So since 1990, there has been [pauses] a big 
attempt to articulate what is genuine Mongol? What is Mongolness? I always think that Mongols 

99 Buryat or Buryad is a name of an ethnic Mongol. The majority of Buryats live in Buryat Republic of Russian 
Federation and Mongolia. [Internet], Available from: <http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Buryats> [Accessed 1 1 
September 2011], 

100 Oirat or Oirad is a name of ethnic Mongol and called as Kalmyk in Russia. The majority of Kalmyks live in 
Republic of Kalmykia of Russian Federation. [Internet], Available from: <http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Oirats> 
[Accessed 11 September 2011]. 

101 There are different interpretations of what ‘Sinify’ or ‘Sinicization’ means. The most common understanding is 
that it is imposed or voluntary or combination of these two methods of process of assimilation to Chinese language, 
culture, beliefs, ideology and way of life. [Internet], Available from: <http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Sinicization> 
[Accessed 11 September 2011]. 
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are actually much more together and agree on things, like this, when they are threatened from 
outside, [smiles] There has been lots of mixture. In the end, Mongolness almost does come 
down to culture.. 

TT: Yes! 

JD: . . .and the understanding of a common culture and common way of life. Even that is 
changing, [long pause] We saw in Mongolia in the 19 th Century, the embryonic development of 
towns: small settled communities; Ulaanbaatar: a big trading and big monastery centre; 

Uliastai, Khovd: military centres and smaller places out in the country. 

TT: And Erdenet; Darkhan... [other cities in Mongolia] 

JD: That’s right! And since, in the 20 th Century, of course [pauses], there has been a great deal 
of urbanisation, a process which is going on now. Even today. . .so that there is a speculation 
about what is often considered as the genuine [the genuine] traditional life [the life of the 
herdsmen] if that is going to disappear. And yet you come from Ulaanbaatar, you’ve told me 
you were brought up in Ulaanbaatar. I have many friends who are in the same position as you. 
Their parents and grandparents come from the countryside. But they are city people. 


I am 'the Stranger-Mongolian', ‘Russified ’ 102 for twenty four years and now ‘Westernised’ after 
eight years in the UK. 


102 See footnote 22. There are number of versions of ‘Russify’ what it might mean. Similarly to ‘Sinify’, ‘Russify’ 
or ‘Russification’ is imposed or voluntary or combination of these two methods of process of introduction, 
development of Russian language, culture, beliefs, ideology and way of life on a certain group of people, state or 
country. [Internet], Available from: <http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Russify> [Accessed 28 June 2012], 
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2.2 In-between Mongolia and the UK 

In this section, I would like to introduce art projects and artworks which were produced during 
the PhD and explore their context in relation to the in-between-ness of my position. These are: 
Packing/Unpacking I, II, III (2005-2008), Borderlands (2007), and Border guard in Scarborough 
(2010), Objects (2008-2010), A Visual Preservation of My Belongings (2009). (See also 
Chapter 4: Research Methodologies) 

Packing/Unpacking I, II, III (2005-2008) was a long term art project which had three stages and 
acted as a foundation for the practice-based PhD research. In the art project, I explored the 
idea of a nomadic heritage which is a presupposition in relation to my national identity and I 
wanted to find out how this blends in with my newly acquired identity of 'the Stranger'. 

The initial idea for the art project Packing/Unpacking I, II, III (2005-2008), derived from Janet J. 
Elliot (See Fig. 20) and her personal trans-cultural experiences. A book about her travels was 
brought together by her daughter Mabel H. Cabot and published under the title of, Vanished 
Kingdoms: a woman explorer in Tibet, China & Mongolia 1921-1925 (2003). Janet married 
Frederick Wulsin, an engineering graduate from Harvard University in 1919. Janet 
accompanied Frederick in a series of expeditions to Inner Mongolia and China. According to 
Cabot, a daughter from Janet’s second marriage to Richard B. Hobart, Janet’s contribution to 
those expeditions went largely unrecognised. For my part, I was mostly interested in her diaries 
and photographs. 

Especially, I was struck by her recollections of the experiences and the countless times the 
expedition packed and unpacked before moving to another location. I wanted to use this idea of 
packing and unpacking and relate it to my nomadic heritage. In a way, I had a connection with 
Janet as her experience mirrors mine. An American woman had travelled to the Far East; 
subsequently, her experiences of the travels changed her life forever. I was interested in an 
engagement through research, dialogue and performance with this woman’s history as a 
means of finding my own, which was the main premise of my proposal of my MPhil research. 
During the development of the art project, I was admitted onto PhD research degree level; 
hence the direction of the research changed due to that. Instead of heavily relying on historical 
materials, I decided to concentrate on my own experience rather than Janet’s. 
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Fig.20 Janet and Frederick Wulsin, Janet and the mother of the Prince ofAlashan in court dress, Wang Yeh Fu, 
Mongolia, May 1923. 





Fig.21 Tsendpurev Tsegmid, Packing/Unpacking (2005-2008) sketch, 2005. 


In Packing/Unpacking I (2005-2006), I took detailed photographs of a Mongolian traditional 
basket, arag, which has a resemblance to different versions of baskets around the world. In the 
Mongolian context, arag is an essential domestic tool used for many purposes such as a 
container, a chair and a crib. I also produced a series of photographic images, where I recall 
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the memories of my mother and I used her Mongolian traditional garment the dee I as the 
second main object. 

In, Packing/Unpacking II (2007), I took on the role of a rural Mongolian woman. It was a site- 
specific performance, curated by Jill Morgan and documented by artist Juliet McDonald, near 
the Mountain Khustai of Tuvregion, in the vast steppe of the Mongolian countryside in April 
2007. In the photographs, I was wearing my mother’s garment, while carrying the arag against 
the backdrops of a typical Mongolian landscape. 

Essentially, I was trying to play up to the imagination of others who saw me as a stereotypical 
Mongolian woman. Yet I was born in the city. However, growing up in the city involved regular 
trips to our relatives in the countryside where I learned how to ride a horse, milk a cow and 
carry out duties helpful to the maintenance of a rural household. The intention of 
Packing/Unpacking II (2007) performance was to test my ‘Mongolness’ by wearing the c/ee/, 
carrying the arag and being in that ‘Mongolian space’. 

Everything felt slightly forced as if I was supposed to feel so at home imitating being a rural 
Mongolian woman. I didn’t feel particularly attached to the traditional way of living as a nomad. 

The outcome of the first two stages of Packing/Unpacking (2005-2008) project was showcased 
in an exhibition with the same title at the Carriageworks in Leeds, UK. The exhibition presented 
selected photographic prints from the project. (See Fig. 22) 



Fig.22 Tsendpurev Tsegmid, Packing/Unpacking exhibition at the Carriageworks, Leeds, UK, 
23 April- 24 May, 2008. 
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On 3rd of July 2008, I was sitting down in the studio, watching the new LeedsMet Art School 
being built across the road and I asked myself; could I possibly move on from this perspective 
where everything starts from me being ethnically Mongolian? I wrote down my frustration 
regarding the completion of the project. (See Fig. 23): 

Packing/Unpacking started nearly 3 years ago. To be honest, finding a way to conclude 
this project is becoming a big problem. I have many pieces of puzzle [a jigsaw] gathered 
in one place, right now; I have to use them to make a substantial piece. 


oi/o}Jc« uxj. 


(Hu W ^ 
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Fig.23 Tsendpurev Tsegmid, Packing/Unpacking (2005-2008). Date: 3 July 2008 


I came up with the concluding performance Packing/Unpacking III (2008). I chose to perform in 
the hills of llkley Moor and llkley town in West Yorkshire, UK, a typical English landscape and a 
traditional English town. Ironically, the whole experience felt more natural than the one I 
underwent in Mongolia. The sense of belonging was apparent. 

In this project, I was looking for that authentic ‘Mongolness’ in me through wearing a traditional 
outfit and situating myself in the countryside of Mongolia, and then in the UK to re-imagine 
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those features of the common stereotype of a Mongolian. The aspects of locality and spatiality 
were crucial to these performances, and so were my visits to Mongolia. 

During the research period, I visited Mongolia four times in eight years: May 2006, April 2007, 
August - September 2008 and December 201 1 - January 2012. Each visit had been unique and 
experienced differently. Initially, the main purpose of each visit was the same: to see my family 
but gradually the visits turned out to become more like field trips for essential components of 
the research. (See Chapter 4: Research Methodologies for further discussion) 


For example, in Borderlands (2007), Border Guard in Scarborough (2010), I explored ideas of 
‘here and there’ using a Mongolian border guard as a central subject. I am personally 
passionate about their role in creating and maintaining national identity and I wanted to bring 
the subject forward. In general, the Mongolian public praise border guards in literature and arts 
and refer to them in a positive light. (See Fig. 24) 



Fig.24 A cover of a publication titled The Responsible Man: A Senior Border Guard (2006) by Sangaragchaa 
Tsevegsuren. A man featured on the cover photo is a real life senior border guard named S. Tsogtbaatar. 


In 2007, my father Tsegmid Vanjil and I had the privilege to access a strictly restricted area of 
the Mongolian-Russian borders but my visit was short, tense and pressurised. The landscapes 
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look deceptively ordinary as if they are not important, but the border guards standing at the 
borders change that perception instantly. During the visit, the border guards were calm and 
silent. This is where opposed minds meet; watching each other from inside and outside while 
separated by electrically charged fences. Apart from these fences, segregating Mongolia from 
Russia, there was a recently started development just at the edge of the Mongolian border. I 
have been told that it is a part of the government of Mongolia’s new scheme to create a ‘Free 
border zone’, which is geared towards developing trade and commerce along its borders. Each 
fence of the new zone features an interesting depiction of a ‘fish eye’. It symbolises the Eastern 
concept of yin-yang, which can be interpreted as peaceful existence but it also refers to an 
actual ‘fish eye’ because it never closes or winks. Mongolia also uses ‘the fish eye’ image as 
part of the national symbol, soyombo. As a result of this visit, I produced a series of 
photographs of the border and border guards. 

My visit to the border left me puzzled for nearly three years. I thought the reason why might be 
because the short amount of time I had spent photographing the borders. I had not been 
allowed to discuss anything with the border guards. It turned into a long term engagement as I 
wanted the project to take an organic progression rather than impose an end. From the 
perspective of a resident in a Western country, the roles of border guards appear to have not 
much use. What’s their use in ‘a globalised world’? What happens if they are not at the 
borders? The concept of ‘spatial group’ was the main aspect of this line of questioning. From 
the trip in April 2007, I had these precious photographs but I was finding it hard to make use of 
them. Making paintings from the photographs was one of my attempts. (See Fig. 25) 



Fig.25 Tsendpurev Tsegmid, Borderlands, acrylic on canvas, 2008. 

I hadn’t done a painting for a long time but it was a nostalgic experience for me. The 
combination of brush and paint seemed to tone down the seriousness of those monitored 
spaces. I was able to put my thoughts into the painting process and I had the opportunity to 
engage with the charged nature of the location. Those were the chances I had missed when I 
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took the photographs. I didn’t necessarily like the paintings but the process was instrumental to 
keep me on the project. Finally, I was not puzzled anymore. I knew that the photographs had to 
stay as they were. 

This long term engagement came to a kind of conclusion. I always felt guilty, as if I owed 
something to that border guard who I had photographed. I didn’t know why I was feeling like 
that. We didn’t talk. Promises were not made. It felt as if I had brought him all the way from the 
other end of the world but didn’t give him any life. I wanted to show him a good day out. I 
printed the border guard’s image and attached to a piece of cardboard and travelled to 
Scarborough with it. My idea was to let him see the sea, possibly for the first time. I wasn’t 
planning to leave him there but I did. And I was relieved, Border Guard in Scarborough (2010). 
It was a site-specific installation project where I documented the installation and photographed. 

Recently, I showed Border Guard in Scarborough (2010) to a group of artists and curators at 
the Islington Mill 103 . The video was muted reflecting the non-discussion I had with the border 
guard. The border guard on the cardboard was placed on the beach where no one noticed it. 
Not much happens except a couple of interventions by members of the public walking by, 
children playing in the background. 

In Objects (2008-2010), I photographed the objects I had collected, found and given over the 
years. They are not exclusively related to Mongolia as the collection includes various objects 
from the UK. As objects, they represent my story, my lived story and a contemporary story 
which I continue to live. The concept of ‘living cultures’ surfaced in a discussion with Stephen T. 
Welsh, Curator of Living Cultures at Manchester Museum while we were (the Artist Enkhbold 
Togmidshiirev, the Co-curator of The International 3 Gallery Paulette Brien and I) introduced to 
the museum collections in September 2011. The concept of ‘living cultures’ is an interesting 
one. It not only refers to present but has many similarities to current contemporary art practice 
and what it tries to achieve by exploring ‘the now’, what surrounds us and what makes us who 
we are. 

In A Visual Preservation of My Belongings (2009), I collated a number of objects and used 
those to create an installation piece inside the studio. The installation consists of found, bought 
and given objects: my mother’s Mongolian traditional garments, two photographic collages on 
board, framed family photographs, my dress and my traditional garment, a parcel box, a bag 


103 Islington Mill is a former mill converted to an art house based in Salford, UK which has artists’ studios, two art 
galleries, a recording studio and a bar/club. [Internet], Available from: 
<http://www.islingtonmill.com/index.php>[Accessed 13 October 2011] 
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made of felt, a book titled ‘Secret History of Mongols’, Mongolian currency notes, the national 
flag of Mongolia, my belt, a packet of incense used in Buddhist rituals, a hand-made personal 
stamp with ink, a jewellery box, a Chinese fan, a key holder with Chingghis Khaan’s portrait on 
it and a dried skin of a Mongolian horse. The installation might look like a random selection of 
objects; however, they were all connecting threads of my living life. In a way, the installation 
was comparable to a museum display selected by me rather than a specialist museum curator. 

In Six am (2008), I photographed the city of Ulaanbaatar from a perspective of a Stranger. 
Ulaanbaatar - my home city has been a subject of my continued fascination since I left 
Mongolia. The act of going around and taking photographs of familiar spots, updated my 
understanding of current Mongolian identity but added further complexities at the same time. 

A Finnish curator and artist Annu Wilenius 104 wrote in her article In Search of the 
City/Nomad/Freedom : 

In our first travels in 2005-2006 to hang out with the “locals” for fishing, slaughtering 
sheep and poaching was great, or to ride through the steppe and sleep in gers - and to 
visit the vicinity of upstream river Orkhon and to “playact” the meeting of Palsi, Grand 
and Ramstedt - these were things we just had to do. When I returned for the third time 
in 2007 I was no longer chasing after childhood visions of freedom, but had come in 
order to understand what was happening in the city of Ulaanbaatar. . . 105 


The noisy, traffic-jammed, chaotic Capital city is often overlooked by foreign visitors coming to 
Mongolia. The city is a home to an estimated one million residents 106 , more than one third of the 
total population of Mongolia; it is the heart of the country and cannot be ignored due to its lack 
of nomadic characteristics. 

In My Winter Break in Mongolia (Dec 2011 - Jan 2012), I documented my latest trip to 
Mongolia. For the first time in many years, I was exposed to the weather which made Mongolia 
‘infamous’ and ‘inhospitable’ to many around the world. I wrote a blog post 107 about my 
experience of a Mongolian winter and Mongolians from the perception I gained from my 
residence in the UK. This side of Mongolia is not well known to people outside Mongolia as 
many avoid visiting Mongolia during winter months. My intention was not to prove to people that 

104 Annu Wilenius is based in Finland. Since 2005, she has curated and organised numerous group projects involving 
Mongolian artists. [Internet], Available from: <http://www.annuwilenius.com.html> [Accessed 18 October 2011]. 

105 Wilenius, 2008, pp. 49-50. 

106 Available from: <http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Ulaanbaatar> [Accessed 18 October 2011]. 

107 The blog post is available from: <http://tsendpurevtsegmid.com/2012/01/26/my-winter-break-in-mongolia-the- 
brave-ones/> [Accessed 12 July 2012], 
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the Mongolian winter was not as cold or harsh, mainly, I documented spaces I was in which 
were ‘normal’ to me but might not be seen as ‘Mongolian’ to others. 
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2.3 The representation of a national identity in contemporary art practice: 
I am the ‘ethnic’ artist and the ‘cultural nomad’! 


...any good non -Western artist must bear witness to his or her cultural identity as 
though worn like an indelible tattoo. The artist therefore immediately presented as 
contextually alienated, creating a spontaneous opposition between artists from ‘marginal 
countries (assuming they display their difference) and ‘mainstream’ artists (who must 
adopt a critical distance vis-a-vis the principles and formats of the globalised culture). 
The phenomenon has a name; reification. In multiculturalist ideology, an Algerian or a 
Vietnamese artist has a duty to produce imagery based on his or her alleged difference 
and on the history of his or her country - if possible, also based on Western codes and 
standards (such as video technology, which now constitutes a perfect ‘green card’ for 
entry into the Western market, being kind of technological leveler and de-territorialising 
medium par excellence). 108 

The representation of national identity in contemporary art is not as diverse as it appears to be. 
What Nicolas Bourriaud is claiming above is a reality experienced by myself and many other 
non-Western artists. The limitations imposed on the ‘Stranger-Mongol’, or the marginalised 
ethnic artist, are quite clear. The path of an ethnic artist has already been set in stones and it 
could appear that it is almost as if the path is not worth pursuing. 

Then what if you are from Mongolia and an artist but don’t wish to be perceived either as ‘an 
ethnic artist’ nor ‘cultural nomad’. The main research question I posed in the PhD was the 
following: 

How does 'a Stranger-Mongolian' identity be re-identified and re-presented through 
contemporary art practice within the UK context? 

The question presupposes that I am an authentic Mongolian; i.e. what I have been told when I 
was born, when I grew up and when I came to the UK. It is the only constant I could determine 
my identity. 

However, since the relocation I am no longer sure if I am the authentic Mongolian. Whatever, 
‘hybrid’ I am becoming due to my experiences in the UK, the source of my feeling of belonging 
remains the same; Mongolia. 


108 Bourriaud, N. (n.d) Notes on Globalisation, National Identities, and the Production of Signs. In: Boullata, K 
(2008) Belonging and globalisation: critical essays in contemporary art and culture. London, Saqi, p. 104. 
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Therefore, my art practice has become directed towards gaining an understanding of this 
situation. This process is going on all the time; I am going through a transformation. Because I 
can’t stop this process, one of the few things I can do is to create, document and reflect upon it. 
Regardless of whatever fixed destiny I might be subjected to as an artist or ethnic artist, in the 
research my main aim is to try and see if I have any control over this and whether I can guide or 
navigate this process. 

Recently, a fellow artist from Mongolia, Enkhbold Togmidshiirev has been invited to participate 
in the Asia Triennial // 109 held in Manchester, UK. I had been asked to work as a project 
assistant and an interpreter by Paulette Brien and Laurence Lane, co-curators and directors of 
an exhibition and gallery space called, The International 3 110 . This was a first-hand experience 
of deeply getting to know the art practice of another fellow artist from Mongolia since I relocated 
to the UK. Togmidshiirev’s two-week residency was interesting to me in many ways by allowing 
me to look at an artist’s practice with a similar background. He started his Ger 111 project in 
2008, since then he has been to Jeju Island, South Korea and Rotterdam and Pori, Finland and 
made a series of site-specific performances. 

He builds his own version of a ger (customised depending on the location and the context) and 
travels with it. Togmidshiirev wrote: “The aim of my project is to travel around with my self-built 
ger and connect with different places, gaining experience for myself, and at the same time 
introducing ideas of nomadic culture.” 112 This brings up our shared feeling of responsibility to 
represent Mongolia or Mongolness to others. However, he hasn’t lived in a foreign country 
longer than 6 months, which is much shorter compared to the length of my residency in the UK. 
This difference in terms of length of stay was crucial in how Togmidshiirev saw himself as a 
Mongolian and how I saw myself as a Mongolian. Inevitably, we were compared by others and 
many asked where I was from. When I replied that I was from Mongolia as well, the response 
was often a pause. The subjects of ‘exoticisim’ and authenticity came up when we were 
compared. Togmidshiirev grew up in a horse-breeding family in Guchin-Us, Uvurkhangai 
region, whilst I grew up in Ulaanbaatar. While he was staying in Manchester, Togmidshiirev 
wore his deel most of the time. In general, his mannerism fitted well into the imagination or the 

109 Asia Triennial is an international arts festival organised by Shisha, an international agency for contemporary 
South Asian crafts and visual arts based in Manchester, UK in collaboration with Castlefield Gallery, Chinese Arts 
Centre, Cornerhouse, The International 3, Manchester Art Gallery and Manchester Metropolitan University. 
[Internet], Available from: <http://www.asiatriennialmanchester.com/> [Accessed 11 October 2011]. 
no The International 3 Gallery is based in Manchester, UK. [Internet], Available from: 
<http://www.international3.com/exhibition.php?E=82> [ Accessed 12 th October 201 1] 

11 l Ger is a Mongolian traditional dwelling and it has different versions throughout the Asia, notably in Central Asia. 
It is still the main form of dwelling of nomads in Mongolia but the ger is also used by thousands of Mongolians 
who live in the cities as it is a low cost method of living. 

112 Wilenius, 201 1, p. 76. 
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common stereotype of an authentic Mongol perceived by people who have been exposed to 
information about Mongolia and Mongolians through mainstream Western media. The audience 
were excited to see Togmidshiirev performing as ‘the nomad’ or ‘the exotic other’. (See Fig. 26- 
28) 



Fig.26 Matt Wand, Enkhbold Togmidshiirev before his site-specific performance titled My Home at Manchester 
Museum (2011). 

Togmishiirev performed twice to public during his stay. His first performance took place in the 
courtyard, outside the Manchester Museum on 30 th of September 2011. The performance 
consisted of two parts; the building process of the customised ger and performing a self-created 
ritual loosely informed by Mongolian traditions and customs outside/inside the ger. He 
explained that he is interested in ways of connecting with the world through his self-built ger 
and the rituals. He sees himself as the messenger and the medium to let people know about 
Mongolian traditions and customs. 



Fig.27 Tsendpurev Tsegmid, Enkhbold Togmidshiirev performing My Home at Manchester Museum (2011). 
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Fig.28 Tsendpurev Tsegmid, Enkhbold Togmidshiirev performing My Home at Manchester Museum (2011). 

This was similar to how I presented myself in Packing/Unpacking I, II, III (2005-2008), 
Togmidshiirev too used his physical features, the costumes and his actions to create the solid 
identity of an authentic Mongolian to others. There was no doubt about his identity; he was the 
true Mongolian in people’ eyes compared to myself, who was perceived to be an inauthentic 
Mongolian who is ‘Westernised’ and ‘English speaking’. (See Fig. 29) 



Fig.29 Paulette Brien, Tsendpurev Tsegmid at the Chinese Art Centre , Manchester, UK, 2011. 
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In Queen I, II, III (2009), I tested this perception and understanding of an exotic and ethnic 
other and how this supposed look can be created using modern and unoriginal or non-authentic 
materials. 

My interpretation of a queen or female warrior is based on what I saw in films, books and 
stories about 13-1 7 th century notable Mongolian women who are often portrayed as 
courageous, active participants in political debates and battles. A fellow artist, Juliet MacDonald 
wrote her impression of the project: 

Assuming an alter ego for the series Queen, Tsendpurev displays the sense of pride 
located in her Mongolian heritage. The warlike prowesses of the country’s leaders, and 
the history of the Mongol Empire, provide a focus for national feeling. However, there is 
also a sense of irony in the mode of dressing up used to create The Queen. The 
clothing is purchased from shops in Mongolia and the UK, produced by multinational 
retail companies in a global industry that indiscriminately fuses styles and fashions. 
From this available mix Tsendpurev chooses to create the identity of a female warrior 
leader, as a re-enactment of ancestral power and authority. The Queen adopts 
ceremonial poses using the sword as her most potent accessory. However, she also 
reveals a self-reflective uncertainty as she faces the camera. Queen has been 
performed in different locations, including the Royal Armouries Museum in Leeds, where 
it was an intervention in the museum’s space of preservation, raising contemporary 
issues of conflicting identity . 113 

In Queen III (2009), like Togmidshiirev, I looked exotic and ethnic to an extent where nobody at 
the Leeds Royal Armouries noticed me, assuming that I was part of the Family Fun Weekend 
events. I was sitting there next to the display of a stuffed Mongolian horseman, sending a subtle 
message to the visitors about the lack of information and collections related to Mongolia in a 
specialised, world renowned armouries museum. Unsurprisingly, I fitted right in with my ‘ethnic’ 
costume and accessories among the Museum displays, where the collections are categorised 
by continents and countries. I replaced the historical objects by using imitative materials and 
was still able to create the illusion of the exotic and ethnic other. By seeking the Mongolness in 
me through playing a fictional character of a queen or female warrior, I finally came to a 
conclusion, which was another series of questions in addition to the original research question I 
asked at the beginning of my study: 


113 The text contains the quotation is available from: <http://tsendpurevtsegmid.com/about/artist-statement/> 
[Accessed 17 April 2012], 
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How can 'a Stranger-Mongolian' identity be re-identified and re-presented through 
contemporary art practice? What became of me by employing the added features of 
Mongolness in projects like Packing/Unpacking I, II, III (2005-2008), The Queen I, II, III (2009)? 
Should I continue using those features of Mongolness such as Togmidshiirev is utilising to 
avoid ambiguity regarding my identity? Or should I stop using those features of Mongolness 
and related connotations in artworks and projects like One Day of My Life (2008), Special 
Collections (2009), Goodbye 'H' Block!, (2009), Bella (2010)? 


I mentioned that the main difference between Togmidshiire’s visit to the UK and my long term 
residency was the length of time. The certain nature of his visit and fixed dates of his arrival and 
departure contrast with my situation, which is less certain and more indefinite. He didn’t need to 
acclimatize to his new environment because he knew when he was going back to Mongolia. 
Therefore, it is not just the actual relocation which is the main factor in how identity is 
challenged; the length of exposure to a different culture, or the frequency of visits matter as 
well. 

I would like to take the example of Shirin Neshat to mirror my experience of relocation. She is 
an Iranian artist based in New York since 1974, and who creates works using photography, 
video and film. Shirin Neshat and Iran are inseparable subjects; one needs the other to make 
sense. She embraces her background, culture and she uses it to challenge Western 
perceptions of Iran, Islam, Iranian culture and people of Middle Eastern background. By doing 
so, she comments on the past and current state of the political and social situations in Iran. 

There was an interesting turn in her early career according to Kunsthalle Wien: “[She]... was 
deeply affected by her homeland’s radical transformation [Neshat visited Iran for the first time in 
1990 after 16 years of absence] and was galvanised into returning to working as a practicing 
artist (a career she had put aside for years after completing her studies) to record her 
impressions of these changes.” 114 

Neshat’s early works resemble, Packing/Unpacking I, II, III (2005-2008). The performance 
aspect was important in, Women of Allah (1993-1997), a photographic series, and in, Shadow 
Under the Web (1997). She described her role as: “Investing my own flesh somehow seemed 
to guarantee a sense of intimacy that prevented the work from becoming a propaganda or 
documentary piece.” 115 Especially, in Women of Allah (1993-1997) (See Fig. 27), she took the 
centre stage, and except for her outfit, she is not conforming to the stereotype of a Muslim 

114 Neshat, 2000, p. 17 
115 Ibid. 
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woman. She looks defiant in her posture and challenges the stereotype of a Muslim woman, 
often perceived as a victim of religious beliefs, political agendas and cultural rituals imposed by 
others in power. 

Similar to my situation, Neshat’s artworks couldn’t have been made without her first visit to Iran 
in 1990, and the subsequent restrictions regarding her ability to visit Iran and make works in 
Iran. 



Fig.30 Shirin Neshat, From Women of Allah (1993-1997) series, 
screenshot from the Metropolitan Museum of Art website. 

Going back to Bourriaud’s comment about the fate of ethnic artists, I see the process of 
‘reification’ 116 of non-Western artists as an imposition and stereotyping. It reduces a wide range 
of art practices, and the representation of one’s identity, to a mere cultural but silent display of 
otherness. 

In relation to this line of critical thinking and the debate of this supposed exclusion of non- 
Western artists, I need to bring in Rasheed Araeen, a distinguished scholar, critic and scholar in 
the field. I came to know of Araeen’s critical writings recently, nevertheless, his critical writings 
had a strong impact on my thinking in the same way as Schutz’s essay. However, if I had read 


See Part 1: Contextual Document, Chapter 2.3, p. 70. 
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Araeen’s writings at the start of the PhD, the research in this present form would not have been 
materialised. Consequently, I was free to make my own ‘mistakes’ and come to my own 
conclusion. 

Over a decade ago, Araeen expressed his outcry regarding the younger generation of non- 
Western artists who supposedly had fallen for the peril of being ‘an ethnic artist’ and ‘a cultural 
nomad’: 

We only have to look at the contemporary art scene to see what our recognised young 
artists are doing. It is pathetic: most of them are acting like juveniles, clowning and 
buffooning, wearing their respective colourful ethnic dresses and carrying cultural 
identity cards, they are happily dancing in the court of the ethnic King Multiculturalism . U7 

Araeen has long contested and challenged the western institutional approaches to art practices 
of non-Western artists and I agree with most of his concerns. However, artists should have the 
freedom to make any work about anything they want to, whether that involves their nationalities, 
ethnicities or cultural identities or else. It only seems to become an issue when the cultural 
identity of a non-Western artist is unnecessarily highlighted by Western galleries, Biennials, 
Triennials and museums, a process that detracts attention from the context of that artist’s 
specific art practice. It is largely due to the museums’ ongoing desire to be seen as ‘globalised’, 
‘internationalised’ and ‘multicultural’ as this constitutes ‘success’ and therefore, have a positive 
impact on public funding bids, the life-blood of many institutions and arts organisations. 

For example, Togmidshiirev’s Asia Triennial II residency was ‘successful’ in many people’s 
eyes, but there was a definite lack of critical response to his work which would be very 
important for conceptualisation or further development of his art practice. It was as if he or his 
performance was used towards a great marketing campaign because of his superb display of 
otherness and exotic Self. This kind of approach to non-Western artists’ art practices and its 
continued persistence, ‘corrupts’ the perception of non-Western artists and influences what they 
create to make their artworks marketable, saleable and attractive to the above mentioned 
establishments. This phenomenon of ‘reification’ had already ‘infected’ many non-Western 
artists as Araeen has noted. 

The phenomenon could be further evidenced by a series of rejections I received when I applied 
for exhibitions to galleries in the UK, Europe and USA. During the research, I had to create my 
own projects and organise my exhibitions so that my works can be showcased. When I came to 


Araeen, 2000, p. 16. 
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the UK in 2004, Chinese contemporary artists had already set a precedent in creating 
sensationalist artworks often openly critical of China and its governmental policies. The art 
market and art establishments dictated that Chinese artists to be critical of their native country. 
If you are not critical or non-sensationalist, there is a strong likelihood of not getting shows, or 
be selected for Biennials. Araeen further affirms the phenomenon: 

In the name of political or critical engagement, a Palestinian artist can now articulate his/her 
experiences of exile; an Iranian artist living in New York can now represent the condition of 
Iranian women in Iran today in a highly exotic fashion; Chinese artists can now make fun of 
what is going on in China .. . 118 

There is a minority of non-Western artists who stay away from this phenomenon by choice and 
I count myself to be one of them. These artists are not highly visible on the global art scene; 
their works aren’t showcased in international exhibitions, Biennials and Triennials. For 
centuries, generations of artists have been compelled to voice their opinions against political 
injustices and exercise their freedom of expressions through art. But now, non-Western artists 
who come from ‘developing’ countries need to hide their country of origin to have an equal 
chance like their western peers or be critical about their country, if they are to ‘succeed’ as an 
artist. In contrast, our Western counterparts don’t seem to have that expectation. For example, 
Finnish or British artists won’t be expected to display their cultural identities or ethnic 
differences when practicing art. Emin doesn’t have to make artworks of Britishness or criticise 
Britain to be noted or to succeed. She makes artworks about herself, her female identity and 
personal experiences. Her retrospective exhibition was called Love is What You Need and was 
focused on her ‘complicated’ personal life and her very candid methods of creative expression. 

In contrast, my experience of exhibiting a project that dealt with personal issues and 
relationships presented exactly the difficulties that Araeen refers to. After working for nearly 
three months on my self-funded project, Mama’s Garden: Words of Love, I opened my 
exhibition to the public. The exhibition was well received by the public but not by some artists 
who were part of Art in Unusual Spaces initiative. The theme of the project and my heritage 
appealed to the local newspaper, the Yorkshire Evening Post. In the process, I exposed the 
details of how long I had not seen my mother (540 days in April 2010) and many more intimate 
details of my personal relationship with my mama. On the opening evening, a photographer 
from the newspaper showed up unexpectedly and took pictures of me. Subsequently, an article 
about the initiative which included my exhibition was written by Rod McPhee which he entitled 


Araeen, 2000, p. 17. 
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A Change of Art. (Published date: 9 April 2012) In the newspaper, two photos of me and my 
mama were printed along with a substantial coverage of my exhibition and proportionately 
lower coverage of other local artists’ projects. (See Fig. 31) 


A change of art 



Fig.31 Rod McPhee, A Change of Art, reproduced from Yorkshire Evening Post newspaper. 

Published date: 9 April 2010. 

The fact that my cultural identity became the focus of the press coverage in this way, seemed 
to remove the opportunity for critical feedback from artists, hence I witnessed my efforts 
instantly excluded from the critical dialogues around the exhibitions and making me further 
isolated. I did, however, received feedback from my Director of Studies, Dr Elizabeth Stirling 
and Research Supervisor Dr. Asa Andersson. (See Chapter 3: Familial Identity for more details 
about the process of making the project). 

The same topic was discussed and debated during the Curatorial Lab at the Asia Triennial II 
Manchester (See Fig. 32). I attended on 2 nd of October 2011, where artists and curators were 
invited to critical discussions about the visual art festival. The discussion was led by Sally Lai, 
Chief Executive of the Chinese Arts Centre in Manchester and Dr Leon Wainwright, Lecturer in 
Art History from the Open University. In the midst of discussing the name of the visual art 
festival ‘Asia Triennial’, was slipped into the discussion about ‘an ethnic artist’. Some artists, 


who were non-Western but reside in the UK were critical about not being included in the 
contextual dialogues that take place in the UK. Originally, they made the arduous journey to the 
UK with a hope to ‘make it’ and be ‘successful’ 119 only to find out that they are no longer ‘exotic’ 
or ‘authentic’ enough in the eyes of art establishment and galleries. They acknowledged the 
irony of being too ‘Westernised’ as a result of their residency in the UK and its ongoing impact 
ontheir thinking and their work. They effectively found themselves caught in-between those 
contrasting two worlds; the East and the West. 

During the debate, I suggested that the only possible way not to be stereotyped or not to be 
included in the art events based on my respective cultural identity might be not to show my face 
in my artworks and change my name. These are the two things I have not managed to do as I 
wasn’t aware of the repercussions of using my face and my name in my artworks when I started 
this journey. 



Fig.32 Photographer unknown, Curatorial Lab at the Asia Triennial II Manchester, The Manchester Museum. Date: 
2 October 2011. 

Recently, a fellow artist and practice-based researcher, Yuen Fong Ling, whom I first met at the 
Asia Triennial II Manchester, presented his paper titled The Tactical Life Model: Reconfiguring 
the Chinese Male Body in Performance and Participatory Art Practice based on his PhD 
research at the conference; ‘Current Research into East Asian Visual Culture’ 120 , which took 
place at Tate Modern on 9June 2012. (See Fig. 35) 


119 Understandably, ‘success’ can have many different meanings to everyone. In my opinion, the common meanings 
of ‘success’ of artists or creative individuals are: be able to practice their art freely, be able to showcase their 
artworks and be included in the ongoing critical discussion and be visible in the published literatures. 

120 More information about the conference is available from: <http://www.tate.org.uk/whats-on/tate- 
modern/conference/current-research-contemporary-east-asian-visual-culture> [Accessed 1 July 2012], 
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Fig. 33 Tsendpurev Tsegmid, Yuen Fong Ling presenting his paper at Current Research into East Asian Visual 
Culture, Tate Modem, London. Date: 9 June 2012. 

Ling uses his body or as he referred to it as the ‘Chinese body’ to ‘return the gaze’ by engaging 
with the audience through a participatory practice. The feeling of being looked at, stared at or 
gazed at is a sensation I am very familiar with. Every artist will react differently to a near similar 
experience. In the case of Ling, he is exploring ways to challenge and contest the seemingly 
passive act of being gazed at. What is interesting about Ling’s research is that he did not just 
stop reacting to gazes but effectively becomes part of that process and attempts to claim his 
equal position in it. After each of four presentations, a panel discussion followed. A lively 
discussion started among presenters, Marco Bohr, Ros Holmes, the chair Michael White, Ling, 
Jing Meng and the audience. (See Fig. 34) 



Fig. 34 Tsendpurev Tsegmid, From left: Marco Bohr, Ros Holmes, the chair Michael White, Ling, Jing Mengat 
Current Research into East Asian Visual Culture, Tate Modern, London. 

Date: 9 June 2012. 
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I had an email conversation with Ling regarding a specific dialogue he had with Bohr, an 
academic and photographer during the panel discussion, who presented a critical paper on 
contemporary Japanese photography by taking examples of works by Kohei Yoshiyuki, 
Nortitoshi Hirakawa and Hisaji Hara. He referred to his research as ‘uncovering the act of 
looking’, directly corresponding to his own body of works. 


Date: 13 June 2012. 

From: Tsendpurev Tsegmid 
To: Yuen Fong Ling 

I believe Marco asked: At what point, your 'Chinese body' becomes less essential? 
Could you please let me know exactly what you said in reply to him? I know what you 
said but I want to get it in your words instead of paraphrasing. I would really appreciate 
if you could do that for me. 

Date: 14 June 2012 
From: Yuen Fong Ling 
To: Tsendpurev Tsegmid 

My response about Marco's point is that in the context of the "tactical life model" - a 
body defined by the perceptions of others, a Chinese male artist's body in performance 
will be less 'essential' when the discourses are not couched in culturally specific terms of 
identity, nationality, gender and race etc. My challenge to Marco was that there would 
be no racial agenda if the politics of what I do presented no issue... but I'm a dislocated 
cultural entity.../ can't help being defined this way! 

I hope that makes sense... trying to make clear what was said in the heat of the 
moment. Marco tried to avoid the loaded agenda of his own presentation by negating 
what defined 'japanese-ness'. 121 From an outsider's point of view he buys into the habit 


121 Ling is referencing to Bohr’s paper ‘Deconstructing Voyeurism in Contemporary Japanese Photography’ where 
he immediately claimed a position of an outsider to the issue of Japan-ness at the start of his presentation. He said 
that he doesn’t feel if he is in a position to talk about “whatever the Japan-ness is” as if the issue of national identity 
doesn’t affect him and his research in the same way. This was despite his presentation contained a series of 
photographs of group of Japanese men peeking at lovers kissing and getting intimate in parks in the night. The 
photographs were of controversial nature but one could question that if it is a peculiarly ‘Japanese’ behavior or not. 
However, Bohr decided to avoid making that connection. Since we are taking about ‘national identity’ here, I 
wonder if a Japanese researcher might have faced more scrutiny by presenting the very same photographs. 
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of seeing - as exotic other... but these days that is no problem if you understand and 
make evident its context... maybe implicating himself in this looking... that's what I saw 
as the future direction of his own work... 

What Ling and I agreed on was that we can’t really do anything about how we look to others as 
we were born looking ‘East Asian’ and ‘Central Asian’. Somehow, we need to carry our ‘faces’ 
hence our identities are largely determined by the gaze of others. 

If I go back to what I termed as ‘a Stranger-Mongolian’ identity, the same principle applies 
regarding the gaze. Arguably, the Stranger-Mongolian identity is more than how others perceive 
it or want to see it. It is a complex set of ideals, ideas, beliefs, cultures dating back centuries 
mixed with contrasting values and dynamic forces of ambitions stemmed from its modern 
context. 

My research has been carried out mainly from my own perspective and reflects the heavy 
emphasis put on the perception of others towards me. In many of the artworks and projects, my 
image or physical presence has been featured extensively. However, there are artworks and 
projects such as Borderlands (2007), Border Guard in Scarborough (2010), Objects I, II (2008- 
2010), Six am (2008), which do not feature me at all. Instead, I act as the observer, 
commentator or the narrator for the artworks and projects I mentioned above. 


[Bohr is a German by birth, but studied and lived in Canada, Scotland, and Japan before settling in the UK. He 
received his theoretical PhD from the University of Westminster in 201 1 . Ling is British by birth, now completing 
his practice-led PhD at University of Lincoln, UK.] 
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2.4 Let's go back to the beginning : From Mongol Zurag to photography 

In this part, I want to revisit the final stage of my Bachelor’s degree course at the Institute of 
Fine Art (IFA) in Ulaanbaatar, Mongolia. The experience defined the start of, what I think was a 
new artistic beginning for me. 

I was specialising in Mongol Zurag' 22 at IFA. My diploma piece was titled, The Circle of Life and 
it was a large (2 m x 1 m) painting narrating a man’s life from the start till the end. 
Unfortunately, I knew exactly how it would look when it was finished as the techniques of 
Mongol Zurag didn't leave much room for changes once the composition was decided. 

I finished the painting but I was left very unhappy with the overall experience. Since then I have 
not touched any Mongol Zurag. I refused to believe that making art or engaging in an artistic 
process is supposed to be something mapped out or that the outcome is prescribed. I wanted 
to find a way to practice art which is exciting, intriguing, exploratory and unpredictable. But I did 
not know how much the impact of learning Mongol Zurag tainted’ my method of thinking. Not 
only was the medium limiting, but I did not feel I was pushing any boundaries in art. I could not 
fully get involved emotionally as it has its own rigid style and the order of creating. Most 
importantly, there was no T in it. 

After the graduation, I was employed as a Trainee Photographer at a photographic agency 
called ‘PHOTOMON’. During my traineeship, I had managed to pick up the basics of 
photography. Shortly after that I bought my first camera Pentax PZ 70 (a semi-automatic 
analogue camera). While in Mongolia, I spent the next two years (2002-2004) trying to make a 
transition to a contemporary art practice. However, I couldn’t find references printed in 
Mongolian as to what constitutes contemporary art practice and its context. All I could find was 
photocopies of pages from the 21 century section of an art encyclopedia in English but I didn’t 
understand the contextual texts. 

During my Masters study (2004-2005) in the UK, I challenged my existing approaches and 
methods of creating artworks from the very beginning. The greatest struggle was to leave 
behind the art practice that followed a rigid tradition, a limited use of materials and an 
unnecessarily long production process which drained my energy, and ‘strangled’ my creativity. 

l22 Mongol Zurag can be translated as ‘Mongolian painting’ in English. It is a type of miniature painting derived 
from Tibetan Thangka Painting. Very little research has been done about Mongol Zurag and the art form is virtually 
unknown worldwide due to its strong similarity to Tibetan Thangka Painting, Chinese Painting and other Asian 
Paintings. An ongoing debate about whether it is art or craft is considered to be the fundamental argument among 
artists, educators and art historians in Mongolia. There are specific techniques used in creating Mongol Zurag and 
an artist needs to follow an established sequence. 
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During the four years of practicing Mongol Zurag, I successfully learned to detach my personal 
feelings and only concentrate on the composition, the colour and brush strokes. 

When I moved to the UK, I brought one unfinished painting along with many of the original 
tracing papers of completed paintings. The tube containing the unfinished painting and the 
original tracing papers was hidden away for a long time. 

I did not return to this unfinished painting until I started the PhD research. However, I knew that 
one day I had to bring out the unfinished painting and face the challenge the PhD research 
process presented to me. It was a highly effective way of looking closely into what was still part 
of me, in order to contextualise my current approach. 

I took out the painting out of the tube. The faces of men and women were still without eyes, 
noses and lips. The painting was asking me to complete it. But I did not want to. I wanted to 
destroy the painting. I set up a video camera and sat down. I looked at the painting, and 
contemplated ways to achieve the parting process. By instinct, I picked up my water colour set 
and brush. I selected random colours and started to apply paint to the painting. It was an act of 
‘destroying’ and ‘de-learning’, all at the same time. I was talking to the video camera while I was 
doing it. This was the moment that I freed myself from the shackles of Mongol Zurag. 

This compels me to give a short introduction about the visual arts scene in Mongolia and artists 
of Mongolian origin around the world. I would like to divide the visual arts scene into five main 
areas or groupings. The first group will consists of established art school such as I FA and its 
teacher-artists who were mostly educated in Russia, Poland, Hungary and Germany. They are 
the students of ‘the first artists’ of Mongolia, a term coined by Uranchimeg Tsultem 123 in her 
article Brief Introduction to Mongolian Modern and Contemporary Art 124 . This term refers to a 
group of mid-career and established artists, “who obtained their education in the 1950’s in 
Moscow and Leningrad (now St. Petersburg), and shaped the roots of Mongolian modern art 
with their vision of European culture.” 125 


123 Uranchimeg Tsultem is a Curator and Art Historian who has a PhD in Buddhist art from U.C. Berkeley in USA 
and teaches the subject at the same university. She has previously taught Art History at IFA and curated numerous 
exhibitions in Mongolia and abroad. She is a younger sister of Narmandakh Tsultem. Her profile could be found 
from:<http://ica. stanford.edu/events/buddhist_art_of_mongolia_uranchimeg_tsultem_lecturer_in_history_of_art_uc 
_berkeley> [Accessed 19 October 2011], 

124 Hacklin, 2008, p. 28. 

125 Ibid. 
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This group includes: Narangerel Tsendsuren, Lkhagvasuren Gombi-lchin 126 and Narmandakh 
Tsultem, my former art tutor. There is an ongoing tradition at IFA where a relationship between 
a tutor and a student does not end when the student graduates. Tsultem comes from a family of 
artists, and she received her art education from the College of Fine Art in Ulaanbaatar (now 
IFA) and The Institute of Graphic and Book Art in Leipzig, Germany. She started teaching at the 
IFA in 1986 and has been leading the Traditional Art Department from 1997. In the video, I talk 
about her, whom I always respected, admired but challenged at certain times. 

The main mediums of the artist-teachers are painting, drawing and sculpture. The second 
group compromises of mid-career and established artists and arts professionals who don’t 
teach but continue to practice art independently. Most of them are members of the Union of 
Mongolian Artists 127 (UMA) and exhibit internationally. For example, Sarantsatsralt Ser-Od 128 
creates large scale painting and installations. The first two groups dominate the Mongolian 
visual arts scene. 

The third group of early-career and mid-career artists originated from the artist’s collective 
called Green Horse which: 


...was established in 1989 to herald anti -realistic, anti-academic, purely new art. Highly 
influenced by Western contemporary art, young artists of Green Horse aimed at working 
exclusively non-representational (abstract) style of painting and conceptual art, 
expressed through truly new-to-Mongolia media such as installations, Duchampian 
ready-mades, objet trouve, assemblages and performance art. Green Horse was soon 
followed by other art societies with similar objectives, mainly to oppose the prevalence 
of the realist depiction in Mongolian art. 129 


One of the founders of Green Horse was the artist Dalkh-Ochir Yondonjunai. After the 
discontinuation of Green Horse, he founded a new artists’ collective called Blue Sun in 2003, 
and Togmidshiirev is one of the members of the group. There are other artists’ collectives such 


126 Lkhagvasuren Gombo-Ichin’s profile can be found from: 

<http://www.uma.mn/gallery.jsp?id=45&apage=0&type=l#selected> [Accessed 1 9 th October 201 1], 

127 More information about UMA could be found from: <http://www.uma.mn/home.jsp> [Accessed 19 October 
2011 ], 

128 Available from: <http://www.uma. mn/gallery.jsp?id=64&apage=0&type=l#selected> [Accessed 19 October 
2011]. UMA is the largest arts organisation in Mongolia, founded in 1942 and has over 600 artists, curators and 
crafts people as members. The main mediums employed by this group are similar to the first group but some have 
started making conceptual works through integrating texts, combined with abstract, figurative paintings and 
sculptures. 

129 Hacklin, 2008, p. 36. 
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as Nomad Wave, all female performance art group. These artists work in close collaboration 
with artists and curators from Western Europe, notably, Finland, Belgium, The Netherlands, 
Austria and Italy. Their art practices vary from abstract painting, installation, performance, land- 
art (combination of site-specific installation and performance) and video. 

The fourth group consist of early-career and mid-career artists who are the former students of 
the teacher-artists of I FA. They follow the footsteps of their former art tutors and create two- 
dimensional and three-dimensional artworks concerned with Mongolian tradition and culture. 
Many of the former students of Narmandakh Tsultem continue the tradition of Mongol Zurag 
with a renewed approach. Uuriintuya Burged is one of those young artists, trained in Mongol 
Zurag and creates contemporary paintings (See Fig. 35) depicting herself surrounded by dream 
like settings which is very different from the conventional themes of Mongol Zurag such as; 13th 
century kings, queens, warriors in battle, horsemen and the lives of the countryside. Rosa 
Maria Falvo 130 described her artworks as: “...an emerging Mongolian painter who reworks the 
traditional Mongol zurag technique into contemporary themes.” 



I30 Available from: <http://artradarjournal.com/2009/12/16/curator-rosa-maria-falvo-on-emerging-central-asian-art- 
scene-interview/> [Accessed 19 October 2011]. 



Urjinkhand (Urjee) Onon 131 is another artist who was trained in Mongol Zurag under the 
direction of Narmandakh Tsultem. After taking nearly five years out raising her children, Urjee 
started to practice art again in 2008. From the experience of being a mother, she developed a 
perspective which would inform her art practice. During my visit to her studio in Ulaanbaatar in 
January 2012, I had an extensive discussion with Urjee about her art practice. I asked why she 
decided to portray her life, her experience of being a mother and a woman. She replied: 
“Because it makes sense to me, because it is real and I have a need to express these feelings”. 
Like myself and Burged, Onon no longer wanted to depict the glorious days of the Mongol 
Empire or its world-famous subjects which are the usual presuppositions for artists who utilise 
Mongol Zurag techniques. (See Fig. 36) 



Fig. 36 Urjinkhand Onon, In Their Hands (2009), gouache, water colour, starched cotton. 


Then there is a fifth group consists of artists who reside outside of Mongolia. This is not an 
exhaustive list. Otgonbayar Tsogt 132 is based in London, UK and works in the field of 
contemporary art. He creates paintings, sculptures and installations. (See Fig. 37) 


131 More information about Urjinkhand Onon is available from: <http://urjinkhandonon-art.com/> [Accessed 4May 
2012 ], 

132 More information on Tsogt’s art practice can be found from: <http://www.oto-art.co.uk/>[ Accessed 19 October 
2011 ], 



Fig.37 Otgonbayar Tsogt, Lonely Ways, 2002, packing tape, polystyrene and wood, 2011. 

Another artist who continues the tradition of Mongol Zurag is Zayasaikhan Sambuu (known as 
Zaya) is also a graduate of IFA who was trained in the medium. (See Fig. 38) He is based in 
Japan and creates fantastical paintings, featuring mostly Mongolian men and women, makes 
references to the height of the Mongolian Dominion. His art is described as ‘nomadic art’ 133 and 
he “...combines the Mongolian traditional painting with contemporary international, especially 
Asian, influenced art. His unique method of using water colours, gouache, brush, and mixed 
mediums on canvas allows him to illustrate the ancient traditions, customs, and heritage of 
central Asian nomadic people.” (Sambuu, n.d) 



Fig. 38 Zayasaikhan Sambuu, Princess of Western Mongolia (2010), mixed media, canvas. 

The third artist I want to include is Ganbold Lundaa 134 (known as Gawaa), who “...grew up as a 
horseman in a traditional tribe in the Gobi Desert. In Mongolia, he was immersed in traditional 
styles of art, craft and has retained a deep relationship to their meaning and processes. This 


I33 ‘Nomadic art’ used to loosely describe artworks feature nomadic ways of life and references to the history of 
Mongolian Empire. Sambuu’s profile can be found from his official website: <http://www.art- 
zaya.com/profile.html>[ Accessed 19 October 2011], 

134 Gavaa Lundaa’s blog available from: <http://gawaas.blogspot.com/>[ Accessed 20 October 2011]. 
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relationship has now been infused with seven years of living in Australia. Gawaa's process 
manipulates elements from traditional mongolian arts and teases them into abstract 
contemporary paintings.” (Lundaa, n.d) (See Fig. 39) 



Fig.39 Ganbold Lundaa, Yeah Yeah Bla Bla Whatever , 2011. 

All these artists who live abroad carry 'the Mongolian factor'. It is an unavoidable situation, but it 
also depends on how much they let 'the Mongolia factor' to influence their art practices. Another 
reason why Mongolian artists, get caught in the ethnic stereotyping abroad is that they didn't 
have access to latest books, journals and relevant debates in Mongolian when they lived in 
Mongolia. Likewise, I always lacked the appropriate literature in Mongolian that could help me 
to understand contemporary art practice and its context. 

Because of this persistent absence of literature and resources for understanding contemporary 
art practice, the artists and curators belonging to the first and second groups have not been 
fully informed about contemporary art practice. It is not because they lack skills or intellectual 
capacity to understand it. For example, the first, the second and the fourth groups see the third 
group as imitators of western styled contemporary art practice. On the other hand, the third 
group challenges the first, the second and the fourth’s groups’ art practice as outdated. This 
tension is further fuelled by the third group’s ‘contained’ collaborations with artists and curators 
from western European countries. The third group positions itself as the ‘misunderstood’ by the 
first, the second and the fourth group and ‘underrepresented’ to the interested outside parties. 

Interestingly, the third group heavily references nomadic heritage and Mongolian culture in their 
artworks. If Mongolian artists or artists of Mongolian descent, keep doing what others want to 
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see in order to fit in with the stereotype of an ethnic Mongolian artist, this system of constantly 
wearing ‘an indelible tattoo’ 135 will not be challenged. 

Also, collaborations with artists and curators from Europe and North America pose both 
advantages and disadvantages to Mongolian artists. The international exposure might be every 
Mongolian artist’s dream but in this process of exposure, the description of a Mongolian artist’s 
practice is written or contextually dominated by the curator or artist who uses English or other 
languages inaccessible to the artist. In addition to the inaccessibility of foreign languages, the 
Mongolian artist is not fully engaged with that curator or artist. 

The contextual and descriptive texts about Mongolian artists are mostly produced in English but 
only a few of them are translated into Mongolian. This means that all four groups are 
immediately excluded from the information in those publications. 

The first publication 136 on contemporary art both in English and Mongolian was a catalogue of 
a group exhibition titled ‘For You Mongol ia’/'MoHronfl 3opnynan’ 137 which presented the work of 
nine artists from Sweden shown at the Mongolian National Modern Art Gallery in Ulaanbaatar, 
Mongolia. The second publication was another catalogue of an exhibition project titled 
‘Odoo/Current’ 138 (10th- 30th April 2007) which showcased the works of twelve artists based in 
the UK at the Chingghis Art Gallery in Ulaanbaatar. I worked as the project manager, the 
translator and the co-coordinator along with fellow research students Juliet MacDonald and 
Megan L. Smith. The exhibition catalogue 139 was published in English and Mongolian with an 
introductory text and artist statements in English written by curator Jill Morgan and translated by 
myself to Mongolian. 


135 Ibid. 

136 I believe that For You Mongolia/Momojid 3opuyjian (2002) was the first publication on the subject of 
contemporary art published both in English and Mongolian. 

137 I have a hard copy of the catalogue. It has no ISBN and was a limited edition handed out at the opening of the 
exhibition. The catalogue was translated by Udval Sukhbaatar and Joakim Enwall, 2002. 

138 More information about the project available from: <http://www.odoociurent2007.blogspot.com/> [Accessed 7 
May 2012], 

139 Odoo/Current : an exhibition of work by 12 UK based artists : Genghis Art Gallery, Ulaanbaatar, Mongolia, 10- 
30 April 2007. Available from: <http://www.worldcat.org/title/odoocurrent-an-exhibition-of-work-by-12-uk-based- 
artists-genghis-art-gallery-ulaanbaatar-mongolia-10-30-april-2007/oclc/185123887&referer=brief_results> 
[Accessed 7 May 2012], 
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The latest and most substantial project involving Mongolian artists was Bare House: Pori - 
Rotterdam - Ulaanbaatar uo . (See Fig. 40 and 41) 

It was a large scale and multi-layered international art project consisted of numerous exhibitions 
and residencies spanned over two years, showcasing the works of artists, curators and 
architects from Finland, Austria, Germany, the Netherlands, Australia, Canada and Mongolia. 
The accompanying publication was edited by Wilenius and the project was finalised in two-part 
(1st -7th August and 3d-1 1th October 2011) exhibition at the Zanabazar Fine Arts Museum in 
Ulaanbaatar, Mongolia. 

I was both thrilled and nervous to be asked by Wilenius to translate the publication 141 . I admit 
that the Mongolian translation was an enormous challenge in terms of its complexity and the 
length (nearly 20.000 words). Many terms and phrases specific to contemporary art field had to 
be translated into Mongolian for the first time. It took me nearly a year to finish the translation. 
To my current knowledge, the publication is only the third publication published both in English 
and Mongolian in the field of contemporary art. 



Fig.40 Wilenius, A. ed. (2011) Bare house: Pori-Rotterdam-Ulaanbaatar/HYurau EaimiHH nopu-PoTrep^aM- 
YuaandaaTap. Translated from English to Mongolian by T. Tsegmid. Pori, Pori Art Museum. 


140 More information about the project available from: 
<http://www.annuwilenius.com/BHP/bhp_01.html>[Accessed 7 May 2012], 

141 More information about the publication available from: <http://tsendpurevtsegmid.com/2011/12/04/bare-house- 
has-found-its-colour-a-dark-green/> [Accessed 7 May 2012]. 
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Fig.41 Wilenius, A. ed. (2011) Bare house: Pori-Rotterdam-Ulaanbaatar/HYurau Eaunrmi 17opu-PoTTep,aaM- 
YjiaandaaTap. Translated from English to Mongolian by T. Tsegmid. Pori, Pori Art Museum. 

Seeking high quality contextual resources (and workshops, seminars and other related 
activities) in Mongolia in order to understand contemporary art practice is a logical point to start 
for any interested Mongolian art student, artist and curator. This will give them the level playing 
field with their international peers and will challenge the imposition of a western perception of 
Mongolian identity and art of Mongolia. 

All the artists and curators in the aforementioned groups are facing constant challenges on their 
journeys, but I hope my contribution to the field will encourage and inspire them to continue 
their pursuits. 
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3. Chapter 3: Familial Identity 


See PhD thesis Part 2: ART PROJECTS & ARTWORKS for the following featured art 
projects and artworks in the chapter: 


Police Detective and His Daughter (2007-2008) p.1 56 
The Birthplace (2009) p.1 61 
Childhood Dream (2009) p. 1 69 

Mama’s Garden: Words of Love (201 0) p.1 75 
In My Mother’s Outfit (201 0) p.1 79 
Daughter (20 1 0) p. 1 89 

Mama's Garden: Words of Love (7-15 April 2010) p.201 
Waiting at the Door (201 0) p.221 
The Farewell (201 0) p.228 


On the Seventh (2008) p.236 
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3.1 Papa’s Stories: Police Detective and His Daughter (2007-2008); The 
Birthplace (2009); Childhood Dream (2009) 

In this chapter, I will refer to my family 142 , specifically, my parents, in relation to the PhD 
research project and discuss their ongoing impact on the formation of the Stranger’s identity, as 
positioned in-between two spatial groups or cultural groups. I will discuss art projects and 
artworks in which I have explored the meaning of those connecting threads and made use of 
family photographs, letters and memorabilia. The chapter will try to answer the following 
question: How do familial narratives define a national identity through the assertion of one’s 
personal identity? 

The chapter is heavily visual as it is not my intention to verbalise every detail of the process of 
frustration, and feelings of longing for the company of my family during my stay in the UK. 
Instead, I prefer the images and selected blog posts and short texts to do most of the speaking. 
(Please refer to Part 2: Art Projects & Artworks Catalogue.) 

The stories are re-told in English to reinforce the structure of my current identity in the UK. The 
narratives that I have produced are mostly photographic, combined with blog posts and short 
texts. Why it is so important for me to refer to my parents? The answer could seem very 
obvious - because I love them and miss them. One would question that everyone loves their 
parents. What is new in these apparently universal feelings? Is it not simple and 
straightforward? I argue that this presupposition overlooks the role of the family in defining, 
continuing and restoring identity, in my case ‘the Stranger-Mongolian’ identity. For example, my 
parents know the version of my identity which I want to retain, hence the connection I have with 
my parents is the connection I have with that identity. While researching, creating artworks and 
producing new images or using existing photographs of my parents, I am directed to 
understand this process of re-identification. 

The theme of family is not common in western contemporary art practice, possibly due to its 
subjective and sensitive nature. For instance, Richard Billingham’s series, Ray’s Laugh 
(published as a book under the same title in 1996), consisted of a series of photographs 
depicting his family. This fascinating series hits the viewer instantly. And relies on a sense of 
spontaneity, perhaps, they look too real, too revealing and incredibly honest. Speaking to Kevin 

142 In the research, I only make references to my father, Tsegmid Vanjil and mother, Bayarsanaa Sodnom. However, 
this was not intentional. The art projects and artworks features my parents developed organically hence I let the 
process flow. In our small household, I grew up with my older brother Delgerkhuu Tsegmid and uncle Ganbaatar 
Densmaa who helped my parents to raise us. 
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Jackson from The Independent, Billingham explained the background to the series: “I didn't 
want to paint my family specifically; it's just that it's hard to get somebody to sit for you for long 
periods of time. I wanted to do some paintings, a bit like Sickert, of figures in interiors, the way 
they relate to the space and so on, and taking the photographs was just a good source of 
reference material..." 143 



Fig.42 Richard Billingham, Ray ’s Laugh (2000), screenshot from 
American Suburb X/ASX website, 2011. 


Similarly to Billingham’s Ray’s Laugh series, Police Detective and His Daughter (2007-2008) 
came about unexpectedly. In April 2007, my father accompanied me on a journey to 
photograph Mongolian border guards, which resulted in, Borderlands (2007), and, Border 
Guard in Scarborough (2010). This was my second visit to Mongolia in three years and my 
father had already retired from the Mongolian Police Force. I recorded my father sleeping while 


143 Jackson, K (2001) Richard Billingham: It's all in the eye of the beholder[ Internet] The Independent. Available 
from: <http://www.independent.co.uk/news/people/profiles/richard-bilhngham-its-all-in-the-eye-of-the-beholder- 
672842.html> [Accessed 18 of May 2011]. 
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checking if my video camera was working. One year later after I recorded the video, I looked 
back at it and wrote a reflective text 144 about the trip. 

Six months after our visit to the border in April 2007, my father made a trip to his birth place 
Biger located in Gobi-Altai region with his younger brother Purevdorj Vanjil, forty three years 
since he left for Ulaanbaatar. In the photographs; my father is wearing his police uniform 
despite having already retired. It is unorthodox to question your parents in Mongolia but I 
managed to ask why he wore his uniform. His answer was vague but he said he wanted to 
make an impression to some locals who knew him as a child. 


In, The Birthplace (2009), I asked my father to get involved in the project by writing about his 
life story. He wrote four pages 145 and managed to fit his life in them. 

My Brief Story 

3rd of March 2009 

I was born as the oldest son of Vanjil Sandag and Javzan Bud at a spring farm called 
‘Dulaan’ located on the east side of ‘Biger’ sum of ‘Gobi-Altai’ aimag in 1950, just after 
the ‘Tsagaan Sar’ celebration. I don’t know my exact birth date. 

He wrote down the fond memories of his childhood in the countryside and his adulthood life in 
Ulaanbaatar. It was intriguing to see how he approached his life and just compressed it to four 
pages. My bias aside, he had been incredibly modest about himself and his achievements. He 
came from a family of no real materialistic or monetary wealth but managed to apply himself, 
learned Russian and studied in Moscow, Russia for six years to become one of the experts in 
his field. My parents continue to be the most influential figures in my life as my confidantes, 
advisors and mentors. 

This particular method of bringing my parents into the research project was a very effective way 
of engaging with my art practice as it involves emotion, attachment and storytelling. I see 
myself as an extension of my parents on many levels, and trying to somehow remove myself 
out of this would result in an incomplete and misleading picture of me and my identity. 
Coincidentally, the involvement of my parents in the research had repeatedly highlighted the 
social and cultural differences between Mongolia and the UK. 


144 See Part 2: Art Projects & Artworks, pp. 157-158. 

145 See Part 2: Art Projects & Artworks, p. 162. 
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In, Childhood Dream (2009), I revisited my dream of becoming a policewoman. I dressed in a 
fake British policewoman’s outfit, and posed in front of the camera and imagined that I was a 
real policewoman. The series combines performance and photography and I refer to it as ‘an 
auto-photo-performance’ (See Chapter 4: Research Methodologies for detailed explanation). 

The three artworks I have mentioned above were exhibited under the title of, Defending, 
Guarding and Preserving (24 March- 9 April 2009), at the City Campus Library of Leeds 
Metropolitan University. (See Fig. 43) 



Fig.43 Tsendpurev Tsegmid, Defending, Guarding and Preserving, 24 March- 9 April 2009, 
Leeds Metropolitan University, UK. 
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3.2 Mama’s Stories: Mama’s Garden: Words of Love (2010) 

Understandably, creating artworks about one’s family is not without its complexities. There are 
strong elements of defensiveness and vulnerability that come to play when artists portray their 
loved ones. It is an act of significant risk to expose your family to others through artworks, while 
not knowing what kind of response one might get. It could be one of the many reasons why 
most artists stay away from the subject. 

Melanie Manchot explored her relationship with her mother in the series Look At You Loving Me 
(2000) where her mother posed as a nude life model in the photographs. In Liminal Portraits 
(1999 - 2000) (See Fig. 44) she is positioned against the backdrops of different spaces such 
as, mountains, the countryside, against the sky and inside an apartment. She looks at ease in 
the photographs, and this kind of atmosphere can only be created through having earned a 
substantial relationship with the photographer. 



Fig.44 Melanie Manchot, Liminal Portraits: With Mountains I (1999). Available from: 
<http://www.melaniemanchot.net/2010/07/16/liminal-portraits-image-2/> [23 Oct 2011]. 
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According to Amanda Hopkinson in her article titled Melanie and her Mother ( 1999) 146 published 
in Portfolio magazine’s 29 th Issue: 

Melanie was herself upset by some of the responses to her work. Not by those in the 
Zelda Cheatle Gallery’s visitors’ book-which were lucid when critical, fulsome when 
complimentary, but by “the kind of negative public reaction to the posters, calling my 
mother an undesirable and fat old bag. 

At the 2004 Liverpool Biennale, Yoko Ono’s installation, My Mummy Was Beautiful 147 , was 
displayed, where she had reproduced her Mommy Was Beautiful (1997) photographic series in 
the form of flyers, postcards, posters and badges and spread them all over Liverpool. She 
chose two images, a woman’s breast and pubic area. (See Fig. 45) 



Fig.45 Yoko Ono, My Mummy Was Beautiful (2004), screenshot from 
Imagine Peace website, 2011. 


It was again, Ono's signature participatory piece where the public were asked to write 
something about their mothers on a wall in the exhibition space. People were drawn to that wall 


146 The archival article is available from Melanie Manchot’s website: 

<http://melaniemanchot.net/PUB/%20PDF%27s/Portfolio%2029.pdf> [Accessed 17August 2011], 

147 More details about the artwork is available from: 

<http://liverpoolbiennial.adatabase.org/index.php/objectui/type, vra.vrawork/id, 1 8142> [Accessed 230ctober 2011]. 
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full of words of love, dedications, regrets and illustrations of fond memories about their mothers. 
People were responding to it enthusiastically, reading the notes written by others, and 
subsequently writing their own notes and left them for others to read. Unfortunately, many also 
paid a lot of attention to the female body parts, instead of concentrating on the concept of the 
piece. 

When asked by Michelle Robecchi from Contemporary magazine about what she thought about 
some people’s negative reaction to the images, Ono replied: 

Yeah, I didn’t understand that at all. I was very shocked, because when I thought of the 
idea, I thought of covering the city of Liverpool with all those beautiful elements of my 
mother, or motherhood, and I thought it was my way of saying thank you to Liverpool. I 
wanted to say thank you by giving something. And I thought they would love it, I thought 
they would love the experience of it. I never thought it was going to create 
controversy.' 48 

Since 2004, Yono has expanded the installation (renamed as My Mommy Is Beautiful) to an 
ongoing project by exhibiting the piece internationally and created a website 
http://mymommyisbeautiful.com/. The website is fully integrated with social media platforms 
such as FACEBOOK, FLICKR, INSTAGRAM and allows people to upload images of their 
mothers or themselves with their mothers and write a piece about their mothers. (See Fig. 46 
and 47) Whilst writing up Part 1 : Contextual document, I contributed a photograph of my mother 
standing among flowers in Cross Flatts Park in Leeds, UK, (taken in June 2011) to the pool of 
images on the FLICKR website. (See Fig. 48) 


148 Robecchi, M (2006) Music: Yoko Ono [Internet]. Contemporary magazine. Available from: 
<http://contemporary-magazines.com/music84.htm> [Accessed 18May 2011] 
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Fig.46 and Fig.47 Yoko Ono, My Mommy Is Beautiful , 2004 - to present, screenshots from 
http://mymommyisbeautiful.com/, 2011. 
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Fig.48 Tsendpurev Tsegmid, Mama and Papa in the UK (2011). 

Published on http://mymommyisbeautiful.com/, 2012. 

Intimacy and memory entwine in Darren Almond’s if I Had You (2003) (See Fig. 49) a four 
screen video installation displayed at the Turner Prize 2005 exhibition, in which he explored his 
widowed grandmother’s intimate memories about love and loss. In a darkened space, multiple 
large scale projections showed: an elderly woman in a deep contemplation about her long gone 
husband, a water fountain among a garden full of colourful flowers, an image of an illuminated 
windmill and footsteps of a couple ballroom dancing. I was overtaken by the dramatic 
atmosphere in the space. There was a sense of untold regret but those imageries expressed 
nostalgia about a lived life. Almond spoke about the background story in the audio introduction: 

‘If I Had You’ began when I was visiting my grandma a few years ago. She was in 
hospital she’d just had a mild stroke. And when I visited her she mistook me for my 
grandfather and this was the starting point of the piece. I decided to take her back to a 
ballroom in Blackpool tower where she used to dance with my grandfather. When she’d 
had the stroke she kind of leant into my ear and said that she missed him and that she’d 
like to pass away and return to dancing with her husband. And her body’s failing her but 
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her mind wants to be away with him. So this piece is about a portrait of a widow caught 
between the present and the past in some sort of field of memory. 149 



Fig.49 Darren Almond, If I Had You (2003), four screen video installation, Turner Prize 2005 exhibition, Tate 
Britain, London, screenshot from Flickr website, 2011. 


3 . 2.1 Mama’s Garden: Words of Love ( 2010 ) 

In this section, I will discuss in more detail the process of making the project and the experience 
of displaying the outcomes to the public. I avoided creating artworks about my mother for the 
most part of the PhD research because I thought I would be reminded about our physical 
separation, distance and the feeling of longing more intensely. Both of my parents are alive and 
well but we have only seen each other five times in eight years: May 2006, April 2007, August 
2008, June 201 1 and December 201 1 . 

The idea of the project came from a Communist tradition of praising someone in Mongolia. In 
an office, school or university in Mongolia, there is often a board called Ulaan Bulan (eng. The 
Red Corner). The tradition is still very much alive today. The board features photographs of 
people, their stories and achievements. As a pupil, I used to compete to be on the Red Corner 
Board, trying to get good grades and develop my talents in art, dance and music. Nowadays, 
the board is called different names depending on what kind of organisation it is. For example, 
the heading of the board on the photograph says The Board of Honour’ in Mongolian. (See Fig. 
50) 

149 Almond, Darren (2005) Audio Transcript: Darren Almond introduction [Internet] Tate Britain. Available from: 
<http://www.tate.org.uk/britain/turnerprize/2005/ttanscript_darrenalmond.htm> [Accessed 20 May 2011]. 
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Fig.50 Bech-Ochir Achiimaa, The Board of Honour, 2010. 

The initial project plan for my installation was to use this idea of the board and juxtapose 
photographs of my father and mother and write about them. However, I was more interested to 
develop a project about my mother because I had accumulated many letters and photographs 
sent by her over the years. I had a burning need to do something with them and I was inspired 
by Ono’s My Mummy Was Beautiful (2004) during my visit to the Liverpool Biennial. 

The premise of the project was to establish a dialogue with the public through my artwork and 
share my personal experience. At the same time, it was the most challenging and experimental 
project for me out of all the PhD artworks and art projects. I wrote in the project introduction: 

Mama loves flowers. Thinking about it now, she has loved flowers as far I as I can 
remember. Having her garden with beautiful flowers and plants is mama’s dream. Her 
working space is full of flowers and plants maintained by her. Contrary to this fact, I 
don’t know anything about flowers or plants let alone their maintenance. Mama and I 
used to spend long summer evenings sitting outside of our house talking about making 
our backyard into a garden. Since my relocation to the UK, she has planted two trees 
(you have already guessed, I don’t know the type of the trees) in the backyard: one for 
me and another for my older brother. Now the trees have grown bigger than us. 150 

The installation was displayed in a fully accessible public space, an empty shop unit that was 
previously the Eden Park clothing shop and located inside a modern shopping complex. 

The installation consisted of a garden created from man-made materials, our photographs and 
mother’s handwritten letters were spread around the space. Extracts from the letters were 


150 The full introduction of the project could be found from: <http://mamasgardenartinleeds.wordpress.com/about/> 
[Accessed 23 October 2011], 
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translated into English, printed and circulated to visitors. I performed as the hostess of the 
garden and welcomed the visitors by offering a cup of tea and biscuits in English style. 


3.2.2 The project implementation 


I created my first sketch before I had access to the space. However, the space had a number of 
limiting factors, which contradicted with my initial plan. I had to change the plan accordingly and 
make it more realistic and affordable for me as it was a self-funded project. 

The Light shopping centre is located in the heart of Leeds, and also houses a cinema and 
restaurants, it has a constant flow of people either shopping or passing through the building. It 
was an ideal place to engage with the public directly. I was planning to display my vulnerable 
side to them, and so to speak, share our personal stories. But it was a daunting prospect. There 
was a possibility that I would get even more upset by being surrounded by my mother’s images 
and letters for many days. What if people didn't understand this? What if they would judge me 
and think of me as someone seeking sympathy? All these thoughts were strong enough to stop 
me from doing the project altogether. However, the whole point of doing the project was to 
challenge these thoughts and the projected limitations I might have imposed upon myself by 
constantly thinking that I am a stranger. 

Once I got access to the space and spent some time in there, I came up with a new plan which 
was to divide the space in several sections like trails representing the borders separating me, 
and my mother. After dividing the space in separate sections, things started to shape up 
quickly. It was my interpretation of our garden, which represented pieces of emotions 
exchanged between a mother and daughter, rather than to simply create an imitation of a 
typical ‘beautiful English garden’. 

Much of the man-made materials were bought from local shops. Some of the flowers were 
made by the project assistants, Lucy Biddlestone and Jessica Harrison, second year fine art 
students at Leeds Metropolitan University. The garden fences marked the geographical and 
political borders separating us, but the letters and flowers were the connectors of our love and 
dedication to each other. The final piece turned out to be an installation that I had not imagined 
at the beginning. The use of my recorded reading of the extracts of the letters, or Mongolian 
folk songs, had been omitted because I wanted to be able to speak to people and not be 
overshadowed by a recording playing in the background. The changing room of the shop was 
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converted into ‘a communication room’. I attached the used envelopes addressed to me on the 
mirror, and placed books in Mongolian, a visitor’s notebook, blank envelopes and a telephone 
on the bench. 

3.2.3 The performances 

The project had many layers of different practices coming together such as, photography, 
performance and installation. They had been mixed in such a way, where clear definitions could 
not be easily found. For example, the installation and performances could be seen as separate 
pieces but also as a whole entity. In my art practice, a performance can be staged in a space or 
studio and be self-documented through photography or video. Sometimes it is a subtle 
intervention or interaction and not in any way ‘dramatic’ or ‘sensationalist’. In this project, I 
distinguish five pieces of separate performances: Performance No 1 : Daughter, Performance 
No 2: In My Mother’s Outfit, Performance No 3: The Participatory, Performance No 4: Waiting 
at the Door, Performance No 5: The Farewell. (See Part 2: Art projects & Artworks Catalogue 
for visuals) 

Performances No 3, 4 and 5 were kept secret to avoid a distance between the performer and 
the unsuspecting public. There was no clear start or end, or meticulous planning, instead, the 
performance was led by the intuition of the performer or the hostess of the garden. 

In Performance No 1 : Daughter, I dressed up in a dress that I had made out of my bed sheets. I 
danced in front of a green background. After a while, I sat down and placed the camera right in 
front of me on the same level as my eyes. Then I thought about my mum and how long I hadn’t 
seen her. It wasn’t long until tears started running down my face. I was wearing a white dress I 
made out of my bedsheet, a cream coloured headscarf with a red paper flower. 

In Performance No 2: In My Mother’s Outfit, I put on my mother’s deel as I had done in the, 
Packing/Unpacking (2005-2008), performances. I did it reluctantly. The feel of the fabric, the 
familiar smell and the exact fit upon my body, made the experience tangible and real. In 
between changing from a typical European outfit to my mother’s deel, I noticed that I felt more 
‘Mongolian’ wearing my mum’s deel. Yet I was aware that this feeling would disappear once I 
took the deel off. 

Performance No 3: The Participatory wasn’t staged. As the hostess of the garden, I welcomed 
people inside and sparked a conversation about the project. Despite the initial worry, the 
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attempt was relatively made easier than I had assumed but it still consumed me. The number of 
visitors mounted up to over two hundred over eight days. First, people were surprised to find 
my exhibition among the commercial shops. Many thought it was a new shop and asked what I 
was selling. There was no music and I had plenty of chairs they could sit down on if they 
wanted. Tea, fruit juice and biscuits were available. People showed signs of admiration for 
having access to the area of somebody's life that is often kept private. I was there for the whole 
time because I saw myself as the installation, the performer and the interpreter at the same 
time. 

I received all around affection from strangers, their sympathy and kindness. Most of them were 
complete strangers who happened to pass by the shop unit. People were moved by what they 
had seen and read and wrote down their thoughts. I even had a couple of people leaving the 
exhibition in tears. The exhibition reminded them about their mothers and daughters, the ones 
who were with them, or perhaps the ones they rarely see. This was both a personal and public 
project, it couldn’t have worked without the other. 

Some visitors left the following comments: 

- This is a wonderful window into the life of a beautiful and interesting person. May your 
life always be filled with wonder and truth 

- Awesome, never seen anything like it ©Was nice to stumble upon this- well done. I am 
sure your mother would love this © Elisa x x 

- Wow! A lot of hard work has gone into showing your feelings. It’s all fantastic. Vikki x 

- (Much) better than a shop, but similarly fantastical. Very interesting. 

- Really strong display, intriguing exhibition, just like most art, great way to express 
feelings and emotion, and in the form of a garden, and a really good strong cultural 
theme around it. We need more interesting places like this one in town. © Daniel. 

- Very touching experience, so much love and tenderness in the whole work. I could 
almost feel the presence of the person although being so far away. Wonderful. Natalia. 

The idea for Performance No 4: Waiting at the Door wasn’t planned. The space that I occupied 
for eight days affected me. I was seeking for someone, looking out for someone or waiting for 
someone. I knew I was waiting for only one person despite knowing that she would not be able 
to come. The glass windows and the doors of the shop unit had an unwanted transparency, 
revealing everything to the other side. With some difficulty, I used to open the doors because 
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they had no handles on them. Instantly, I would step out into a busy hall, and feel all those 
curious glances on me. 

The actual gesture of opening the doors was similar to opening a house door wide open to 
strangers. Naturally, I was nervous when opening up the shop unit for that reason, perhaps 
mainly due to the unpredictable nature of the strangers’ reactions. I had this sense of 
ownership, and the experience of owning a space which didn’t actually belong to me was a new 
sensation in the UK. 

Thinking about it later on, the process of bringing in what’s mine, creating what I consider is 
mine and using images of myself and my mother, must have given me that feeling of 
ownership. Finally, for the first time in many years, this was the only space in which I felt at 
home. I had never before felt this sense of belonging as strongly since I came to the UK. 

In particular, in the Performance No 5: Farewell, the sense of ownership and the belonging was 
explored further. The act of re-enacting the feeling of ‘belonging’ provoked hidden emotions. 
This need to seek for a place to belong has always been present in me but I didn’t think it was 
possible to experience those feelings of ownership in the UK. 

What was I thinking dressed in an ethnic outfit in a space where my mother’s letters were 
scattered around? What did I expect to gain from this experience? If 'the Stranger' is always 
'the Stranger', what was the point of trying to form relationships with locals? 

On 15 th of April 2010, everything came to a full circle. The show had to finish. I felt a deep 
sadness about leaving that space behind. I sat down quietly in my garden after the closing time. 
Passing on my temporary ownership was like a process of farewell. At the same time, the 
pictures of my mother and her letters ‘tortured’ me, reminding me of how long I hadn’t seen her 
and how much I was missing her presence. 


3.3 Our Stories: On the Seventh (2008); Mama and Papa in the UK (201 1 ); 
Out takes (2011) 

On the 7 th (2008), refers to a carriage number of the train, me and my parents, travelled from 
Beijing to Ulaanbaatar in August 2008. After a long stretch of not seeing my parents for over a 
year, I planned to fly to Beijing and get on a train to Ulaanbaatar. I asked my parents to come to 
Beijing for a couple of days before we would travel back together to Ulaanbaatar. On the return 
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journey, I took a couple of shots of my parents travelling on the train. Primarily, I wanted to 
document our experience, not knowing it would be three years until I would see them again. 

Mama and Papa in the UK 151 (2011) is a photo book (See Fig. 51 ) contains a selected series of 
photographs of my parents’ stay in the UK. I was the photographer of this occasion and 
responsible for documenting this happy reunion. The conventional idea of the ‘family album’ is 
rather predictable, by its nature it is a careful selection of images which family members are 
comfortable to show to others. I was happy photographing my parents and document their first 
trip to a Western European country. The Mongolian familial identity and structure has stark 
differences to the UK. It would be wrong to approach if one is better than others but the 
differences are hard to be ignored. For example, our neighboring families in Ulaanbaatar know 
that I am studying in the UK. In addition, this fact is known to my extended relatives, mother’s 
work colleagues, my father’s former work colleagues and their friends. All those people must’ve 
known about my parents’ visit as well. In Mongolian society, it is very important to project 
success to others whether it is personal achievement or financial. Inevitably, there is a strong 
desire to evidence the successful events or ‘episodes’ through tangible forms such as; 
photographs, certificates and diplomas. 

“All we have left will be photos”, we agreed, during a discussion that happened shortly after 
their arrival in the UK. During their visit, I tried not to overwhelm them with my own agenda 
regarding my research; instead I just wanted to be their daughter not a research student. I knew 
how important it was having their photos taken in the UK, so I complied. It was interesting to 
observe the differences in how we approached family photographs. I was reluctant to be 
photographed but my parents were really enjoying being photographed. Consciously or 
subconsciously, we wanted to look happy on these photographs and in order to achieve that we 
had to hide our shared frustration, the longing, the years spent apart, the missed birthdays, the 
lonely evenings, the trauma of a car crash and the subsequent months on hospital bed. We 
were finally reunited after nearly three years and ready to project our happiness to others by 
suppressing all those emotions. I remember, my mother, crying uncontrollably when she 
embraced me at the Heathrow Airport, London. If l‘d wanted to document that moment; my 
mother wouldn’t have allowed me. But I was encouraged to photograph them looking happy 
and smiling to the camera. 


151 The book was published to resemble a family album and the photographs featured are laid out chronologically. 
I intended to make it as a visual experience and didn’t include exact dates, locations and people’s names. 


Ill 



Fig.51 Tsendpurev Tsegmid, Mama and Papa in the UK (2011). 

On 28 th of June 201 1 , one week after my parents’ arrival in Leeds, UK, I wrote in my diary: 

Can a wound developed over the years will be healed in a week? Can I ever get used to 
be woken up by my mama? I am finding it really hard, incredibly hard to get used to this 
situation. Of course I am happy. Never been this happy. Or I forgot how to be happy. 
How is this possible? Isn't it what I have been dreaming for? Isn't it why I went through 
what I went through. ..How odd! 

I got to re-team to be happy and satisfied. How do you do that? Posing for the camera, 
looking pleasant and smiley? I can't be grumpy...! really can't. I can't be irritated by my 
happiness. 

What I did not know was that how the experience might affect us. The experience of our 
reunion felt like a healing process, where we were looking for ways to ‘overwrite’ the struggles I 
mentioned above, by replacing with this positive experience. With every click of a camera, a 
new image was produced and signaled the start of a new ‘episode’ in our lives. 

Recently, I saw an installation titled Waste Nof 52 by Song Dong at the Barbican Art Gallery - a 
touring exhibition. (See Fig. 52) I walked into a curve shaped large space with a high ceiling 
filled with carefully laid out objects; ten thousands of them. It was a breathtaking sight and 
maybe the biggest number of objects I had seen in one place. Despite its size and numbers, 
the installation felt very personal and intimate. 


152 The visit took place on 14 th March 2012. More information about the installation could be found from: 
<http://www.barbican.org.uk/artgallery/event-detail.asp?ID=12878> [Accessed 18 July 2012], 


Fig.52 Song Dong, Waste Not (2005-), Museum of Modern Art, New York. 


Probably, it cannot get more intimate and personal than working with your mother to help her 
overcome the grief of losing her husband and lifetime partner. Dong’s mother Zhao Xiang Yuan 
fell into a deep depression after his father died of a heart attack in 2002. According to Dong: 

Nothing we could do pull her out of sadness. ‘Art’ was my last hope. As my mother 
helped me with my art making, she slowly emerged out of her grief. Just as it had for my 
relationship with my father, art helped as once again. In the three years following my 
father’s death, I continually planned this collaborative exhibition with my mother. In truth, 
art was no longer of importance. The most crucial thing was to pull my mother of out of 
her isolated and grief-stricken world and give her fresh air to breathe. 153 

This was not the first time Dong had worked with his parents, he collaborated with his father on 
numerous pieces including Touching My Father (1998) performative video; Father & Son in the 
Ancestral Temple (1998), video projection installation and Father & Son Face to Face with the 
Mirror (2001), performance and video installation. It is interesting to see his works and find out 
how similar our approach is - subtle and personal. 

To counter Mama and Papa in the UK (2011), I created Outtakes (2011). It is a series of 
selected images and still shots of private videos when my parents weren’t ready to be 
photographed or weren’t aware of me photographing them. 

I am a Stranger to many but I am also a proud daughter of Tsegmid Vanjil and Bayarsanaa 
Sodnom. 


153 


The quote was transcribed from the exhibition introduction printed on the wall. 



Fig.53, Fig.54, Fig.55 Tsendpurev Tsegmid, Outtakes (201 1). 
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4. Chapter 4: Research Methodologies 


See Part 2: Art Projects & Artworks. 
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4.1 Photography + Documentation + Performance 

The camera is my tool. Through it I give a reason to everything around me. Andre 
Kertetz 154 


At its core, the PhD research utilises photography as the main tool and it is purposefully used 
for documenting, narrating and ‘giving a reason’ to specific events, objects and spaces. 

Photography - for me, in the beginning, was an escape from paint, brush and the stale process 
of Mongol Zurag 155 . Equipped with a foundational level of knowledge of black & photography, I 
started my Masters course at Leeds Metropolitan University. I produced a series of works 
using analogue cameras; Travel and Memory (2004) (See Fig. 56), Royal Armouries Hall 
(2005). I often used black & white films and preferred to work in a dark room processing and 
making prints. 



Fig.56 Tsendpurev Tsegmid, Travel & Memory, 2004. 


However, this style of engagement with photography had been ‘interrupted’ through my short 
residency at Testbed for five days at LeedsMet Art Gallery, a project for artists to develop a 
new piece of work. 


154 Sontag, 1977, p. 207 

155 See Part 1: Contextual Document, Chapter 2.3, p. 84. 
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My reflection on the performance Banquet (2005) 156 proved to be an important foundation to the 
formation of the research methods I adopted in my PhD research. 

Banqueting is fake, and I am going to prove this. But how? Testbed, testing out, 
experiment. . . It is a chance to look at myself deeply. And an opportunity to recall the 
deepest frustrations I have experienced. 12 min-felt like a 12 hr shift. Was it just 12 min 
of performance...? I did the layout only twice. But I realised I can’t do more than twice. If 
I did, I would become crazy. The fear of repeating nonsense was so powerful. And a 
black and white uniform, bow-tie etc... It helped me to discover... The music, that music, 
that extraordinary female voice!? I loved it. I have changed after the performance. The 
performance took away my anxieties and frustrations. And I felt calmness. . . Freedom 157 

In One Day of My Life (2008), I photographed myself in my bedroom, the dining area and 
outside patio for a couple of hours. I was aware of the documentary aspect of my action but not 
the performance. The blog entry 158 is written as a reflection about my experience of 
documenting the unmade version of myself in my private space. The end result was a series of 
photographs, which in conventional terms could be called ‘self-portraits’. But I was performing 
for the camera, not just posing. I didn’t want to show my face and be identified in the 
photographs. The problem for me was how to refer to the work; as a self-portrait or as a 
performance or as a ‘performance documentation’. None of these terms seemed to represent 
what I was seeking. 

One Day of My Life (2008) was the breakthrough piece in finding the primary method of 
creating works suited for the PhD project. I call it ‘an auto-photo-performance’. ‘Auto-photo- 
performance’ refers to a privately arranged performance act without an immediate audience or 
unsuspecting audience in order to construct a photograph as the final outcome and the 
photographer is the artist herself/himself. Artists and curators have tried to categorise this 
‘private’ performance, which is solely directed to produce a photograph as the final result. There 
is a second version of this type of performance, let’s call it as ‘a photo-performance’. This is 
when the photographer is someone other than the artist but the final result is a photograph or a 
series of photographs. The main difference between these two types of performances is the 
method of documentation as in who documents the act. However, they have similarities; both 


156 See Part 1: Contextual Document, Chapter 1.3, p. 35. 

157 LeedsMet, 2005, p. 8. 

158 See Part 2: Art Projects & Artworks, p.10. 
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are not staged like traditional performances and if an audience happens to be present, they are 
not aware of the happenings. 

Roselee Goldberg refers to this type of practice as: 

[It combines] the raw gestures of the 70s with the stylish media twist of the ‘80s, and 
directly inspired by Cindy Sherman’s earliest photographs as herself in hundreds of 
constructed settings, the “performed photography” of the ‘90s, aptly named and curated 
in a recent exhibition by Jennifer Blessing 159 at the Guggenheim Museum, is a direct 
descendant of live performance. 160 

The term ‘auto-photo-performance’ is a cross between self-portraiture, performance, and 
documentation. By using photography, I have created numerous pieces that can be categorised 
as such. For example: One Day of My Life (2008); Childhood Dream (2009); Everything in One 
Bedroom (2009); The Queen II, II, III (2009); Special Collections (2009); Goodbye 7 H’ Block! 
(2009); Daughter (201 0); In My Mother’s Outfit (201 0); Waiting at the Door (201 0); The Farewell 
(2010); Bella (2010). 


Whereas, pieces such as; Packing/Unpacking II (2007) and Packing/Unpacking III (2008) are 
site-specific performances. However, both performances including, Performance No 3: The 
Participatory (201 0) could be categorised as ‘photo-performances’ since they were documented 
by someone other than the artist. 


Philip Auslander has scrutinised the use of photography in documenting performance, taking 
example of works by Marcel Duchamp/Rrose Selavy, Cindy Sherman, Matthew Barney and 
Nikki S. Lee, “There are cases in which performances were staged solely to be photographed 
or filmed and had no meaningful prior existence as autonomous events presented to 
audiences. The space of the document (whether visual or audiovisual) thus becomes the only 
space in which the performance occurs.” 161 He also draws on the fact that the performance or 
performance documentation is mostly consumed through photographs and “... it is not the initial 
presence of an audience that makes an event a work of performance art: it is its framing as 
performance through the performative act of documenting it as such.” 162 


159 Jenifer Blessing is a Curator at the Guggenheim Museum, New York. She is credited with using the term 
‘performed photography’ first in 1997 as part of curating an exhibition [Rrose is a Rrose is a Rrose: Gender 
Performance in Photography ] at the Museum. Her profile is available from: <http://www.guggenheim.org/new- 
york/about/staff-profiles/curators/jennifer-blessing> [Accessed on 10th of August 2011] 

160 Goldberg, 2004, p. 98. 

161 Auslander, 2006, p. 2. 

162 Ibid. 
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There are not many references about what exactly ‘performed photography’ is, except that it is 
loosely used to refer to a performance staged to produce a photograph as the final outcome. 
Paul Jeff 163 defines ‘performed photography’ as: 


Performed photography itself as I have developed it, both in practice and in theory is a 
fully coherent inter-disciplinary genre that highlights the relationship between the 
performative act/event and the act/event of photography. It involves the re-consideration 
of the photograph as the trace of an act, a trace that becomes part of an expanding 
notion of event and not the purposeful and fetish ised making of a significant trace from a 
rapidly disappearing referent. Crucially this involves a movement from stasis (spatial) to 
the conception of a time-based act (temporal), as well as a shift from the descriptive to 
the performative, incorporating a new emphasis away from picture and toward event 
(process over object). 164 

Paul Jeff posted an introductory text 165 from his forthcoming book on www.academia.edu and 
he says: "... the photographs are not merely a record of the live art action, but the performative 
act (event) and the record are collapsed into a single utterance and are indistinguishable as 
separate parts of the work.” Therefore, Jeff’s definition of ‘performed photography’ is similar to 
my definitions of ‘auto-photo-performance’ and ‘photo-performance’. In the pieces mentioned 
above, notably ‘auto-photo-performances’ were produced in total privacy with an exception of 
The Queen at Royal Armouries in Leeds (2009) and Waiting at the Door (201 0). However, they 
are still 'auto-photo-performances' as they were documented by the artist and had no 
immediate audience or the audience didn't know what was going on. 

Most of the time, I specifically asked to be left alone, if the piece was produced in a studio. My 
only companions were the camera, the tripod and I sometimes used a wireless shutter release 
instead of the self-timer on the camera. Each session lasted for a couple of hours and I 
produced a series of images per project. 


163 Paul Jeff teaches photography at Swansea Metropolitan University and he completed his PhD titled 
AT/ONE(MO)MENT: Theses on Photography Time and Performance. Performed Photography' - The exposition of 
a time-based practice imagined through the baroque optic of Walter Benjamin in July 2008. His profile available 
from: <http://www.smu.ac.uk/research/index.php/paul-jeff> [Accessed on 21st of August 2011] 

164 Jeff, P. (2010) Performed Photography: A Perspective. [Internet blog], Available from: 
<http://morebeautifulthangod.wordpress.com/20 1 0/08/20/performed-photography-a-perspective/> [Accessed 2 1 
August 2011], 

165 The introductory text (word document) is available from: <http://swansea- 

metro.academia.edu/PaulJeff/Talks/10141/An_Introduction_to_Performed_Photography> [Accessed on 21st of 
August 2011] 
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All ‘auto-photo-performances’ were attempts to challenge my representation, identity and how 
others perceive me. Roland Barthes expressed the supposed concern about been 
photographed: 

Posing in front of the lens (I mean: knowing I am posing, even fleetingly), I do not risk so 
much as that (at least, not for the moment). No doubt it is metaphorically that I derive 
my existence from the photographer. But though this dependence is an imaginary one 
(and from the purest image-repertoire), I experience it with the anguish of an uncertain 
filiation: an image-my image-will be generated: will I be born from an antipathetic 
individual of from a “good sort”? If only I could “come out” on paper as on a classical 
canvas, endowed with a noble expression-thoughtful, intelligent, etc. f 66 


I was free from the worries that Roland Barthes describes, as I was mostly alone in the spaces 
in which I produced the works. I was in the safest mode I would ever be and it enabled me to 
dedicate myself fully. Even in those two occasions where there were people present, I was 
away from the imposing gazes of them since they had no idea about what I was doing. 

For example, Elina Brotherus created a fascinating series of photographs depicting mostly 
herself but others sometimes. Her series Das Madchen sprach von Liebe (1997- 1999) is 
resonant with my overall approach of keeping it subtle and let the work develop naturally. In her 
interview with Birgit Eusterschulte (2005), Brotherus said: 

I was living alone, so it was easy to leave the camera on a tripod and seize it when 
something meaningful was happening... They might last a single minute or a whole 
week. The important thing was to react immediately. If I didn’t, the moment would be 
gone and as I was striving for emotional genuineness, something approaching some of 
sort of “truth”, I never wanted to reconstruct images afterwards. 167 

The series is a visual diary and Brotherus documented the right moments through photography. 
This is the first day of the rest of your life I, II, III (1998) (See Fig. 56) shows three slightly 
different poses of Brotherus sitting down on a mattress placed on the floor; in the first photo, 
she’s got only shirt on, in the second photo she is naked and in the third photo she is fully 
clothed. Brotherus professed her love for photography but said “Photography is my means of 
expression, my vehicle, and I love to master its techniques so that I can get where I want to. 


166 Barthes, 2000, p. 11. 
167 Eusterschulte, 2005, pp.1-2. 
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But essentially I am an image-maker.” Her solitude and the ability to react without the 
imposition of others’ gaze, influence or interruption was fundamental in creating the series. 



Fig.57 Elina Brotherus, This is the first day of the rest of your life I, II, III (1998) from Das Madchen sprach von 
Liebe{\991- 1999) series. Sourced from http://hildamagazine.com/elina_brotherus.html 


For example, both The Queen (2009), and the Queen with Sword (2009), were produced in a 
studio environment whereas The Queen at Leeds Royal Armouries( 2009) was performed in a 
public space where museum staff and visitors weren’t even aware of what I was doing. Some of 
my projects were particularly directed to documenting significant experiences of the Stranger- 
artist. Goodbye ‘H’ Block (2009) and Performance No 1 : Daughter (2010) became evidences of 
emotional experiences of the Stranger-artist; she who re-navigates and survives the exillic 
experience by performing to the camera. 
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4.2 Photography + Personal Narratives 

There is something about every photograph which is intimate. It’s bound to be because 
it goes in, it isolates and it frames. You are always in situation of intimacy towards what 
has been photographed . 168 


In the PhD project, along with photographs, textual narratives had been created and mostly 
published online as blog entries. Mainly the photograph or photographs precede the textual 
narratives and stories. The narratives and stories are not always direct descriptions of projects; 
rather they are intended to give an insight into the particular time when I was writing. I am 
reminiscing about an incident, which may be unrelated to that particular project. However, the 
commonality of the themes helps the artworks and art projects to link together. 

Thematically, the PhD project deals with a stranger’s identity, national identity and familial 
identity which can be perceived as highly subjective research enquiries. I argue that this very 
‘subjective’ nature of the PhD project enabled the research methodologies to develop even 
further. There is a lack of acknowledgment of this type of practice-based research within the 
existing qualitative research methods. The removal of ‘subjectivity’ from art research causes the 
project to be ‘too formal’ and detached. It may well work for certain more conceptual 
approaches within contemporary art, but for me, being attached emotionally is the key for the 
outcomes. As Patricia Leavy points out “...there had long been a disjuncture between my 
researcher identity and artist identity (in my case, as a writer of stories and poetry )” 169 
Therefore, a personal reflection clearly identifies the essential need to be emotionally attached 
to your research project. 

Practiced-based research methods are relatively new in comparison to other more established 
methods. There are only a handful of books written about practice-based research within the 
visual art context, and everybody seems to have a different view. Naturally, the questions 
thrown in are about what exactly is a practice-based research method, how valid is it, is it 
actually worthy to be called a ‘research method’? Baz Kershaw has described this tension: 
“When the challenge of ‘artistic research’ meets established hierarchies of knowledge, the 


168 Berger, J. (1972)Ways of Seeing. In: Evans, J. ed. (1977)The Camerawork Essays: Context and Meaning in 
Photography. London, Rivers Oram Press, p. 44. 

169 Leavy, 2009, p. 8. 
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result might match that mythical moment in physics when an irresistible force meets an 
unmovable object: an inconceivable disturbance.” 170 

Not all projects and artworks within the PhD research have depicted me as a subject, however, 
the personal narratives or my personal commentary is often used to tell that story. 

In Objects I, II (2010) and A Visual Preservation of My Belongings (2009), I document objects I 
have bought, found and been given by others in Mongolia and the UK. They ‘preserve’, ‘retain’, 
‘remind’ me about events during the research. Each tells a story, interwoven with the projects in 
direct and indirect ways. 


4.3 Site-specificity and spatiality: In-between-ness 


There are three projects that I would like to discuss in relation site-specificity and spatiality. In 
Chapters 2 and 3, I referred to the following projects: Packing/Unpacking (2005-2008), 
Borderlands (2007), Border Guard in Scarborough (2010), Mama’s Garden: Words of Love 
(2010). What struck me was the fact that these projects wouldn’t be created without my 
physical relocation from Mongolia and the subsequent movements between the UK and 
Mongolia. 

If Packing/Unpacking I (2005) started in the UK from photographs documenting my mother’s 
dee/, Packing Unpacking II (2007) developed into a site-specific performance that took place in 
Mongolia. A second site-specific performance was created in the UK to conclude the project. 
The images/photographs link these sub-projects together and play a pivotal role in developing 
the project. 

My visit to Mongolia in 2007 resulted in Borderlands (2007) , and Police Detective and His 
Daughter (2007-2008). Especially, the images of the border guard influenced a follow-up piece 
in September 2010. I planned a trip to Scarborough with my housemate Arno van den Brink, a 
Dutch exchange student. I printed a photograph of a border guard and attached it to a piece of 
cardboard and carried it with me. I placed the border guard image on the beach; and recorded 
the scene of him against the background of North Sea, by using video and photography. As a 
location, Scarborough was the closest border or shore from Leeds and in my mind it was a 
perfect location for the border guard to be. 


170 


Smith, 2009, p. 106. 
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In Chapter 3, I discussed Mama’s Garden: Words of Love (2010) in detail. What is interesting 
about the project was the variety of practice-based research methods used and it had different 
stages of development over a very short period of time, from January to April 2010. It was both 
a personal and public project. It started with a single sketch of an imaginary garden dedicated 
to my mother, and then developed into five performances: Performance No 1 : Daughter, 
Performance No 2: In My Mother’s Outfit, Performance No 3: The Participatory, Performance 
No 4: Waiting at the Door, Performance No 5: The Farewell. Apart from the performances, the 
site-specific installation inside the empty shop had a public view from start to finish. Unlike most 
of the projects presented in the thesis, this specific project required the public’s attention in 
order to be concluded. For example, Performance No 3: The Participatory was a site-specific 
performance and photo-performance at the same time. The public were not informed about my 
last three performances but consented to me photographing them while they were engaging 
with the exhibition. 

The project was a culmination of the following research methods: photography, site-specific 
performance, auto-photo-performance, photo-performance and installation which I used, re- 
discovered and re-imagined. 

At the core of all these activities I mentioned above, my involvement in organising the exhibition 
titled Odoo/Current (2007) stands as the most substantial in terms of time and the contribution it 
made to the PhD project. It was the first group exhibition showing work by international artists 
based in the UK. The Odoo/Current catalogue 171 was also published in English and Mongolian 
with an introductory text by Jill Morgan and translated by myself. The only other substantial 
group exhibition that had been shown earlier was For You Mongolia (2002) including nine 
Swedish artists, at the National Modern Art Gallery in Ulaanbaatar, Mongolia and an exhibition 
catalogue 172 was produced in English and Mongolian. The latest international exhibition and 
publication project to have a literature in English and Mongolian is Bare House' 73 ( 2009-2011) 
and I was responsible for the translation. 


171 Odoo/Current : an exhibition of work by 12 UK based artists : Genghis Art Gallery, Ulaanbaatar, Mongolia, 10- 
30 April 2007 Available from: <http://www.worldcat.org/title/odoocurrent-an-exhibition-of-work-by-12-uk-based- 
artists-genghis-art-gallery-ulaanbaatar-mongolia-10-30-april-2007/oclc/185123887&referer=brief_results> 
[Accessed on 24 th August 2011] 

172 1 have a hard copy of the catalogue; it has no ISBN and was a limited edition. 

173 More information about the project could be found: http://www.annuwilenius.com/BHP/bhp_01.html [Accessed 
on 24th October 2011] 
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The idea of initiating a project (later named MONUK, an abbreviation of Mongolia and the UK) 
in March 2006 came out of my increasing social isolation in the UK and a desire to reconnect 
with Mongolia. As Morgan puts it: 

The idea for this project was located in the specific social, political and cultural 
circumstances of a postgraduate student: Tsendpurev Tsegmid, who made her way 
from Ulaanbaatar, Mongolia to Leeds, United Kingdom, to study contemporary fine art 
practice. Her journey, through geographical, institutional and cultural space has been, in 
the words of Rosi Braidotti, an ‘embedded and embodied’ process, one that has started 
a way of thinking about displacement, transition and translation within art practice. The 
exhibition has emerged as a result of her journey and in the shared reflections on the 
role of art as a process of mediation, change and affect; a counter current to post 
modern concepts of nomadic and globalisation. 174 

Until recently, I have separated the task of co-organising Odoo/Current (2007) exhibition with 
my then fellow students, Juliet MacDonald, and Megan L. Smith, from the PhD research. Now I 
realise that the exhibition initiative was an attempt to revive connection with Mongolia and the 
Mongolian in me. A series of challenges were presented; the physical distances of both 
countries, the differences of cultures and the ways of communicating. 

Throughout the PhD research, T was the vehicle, moving from the UK to Mongolia, back and 
forth. Not including the connecting flights at the airports of Korea, Russia, Finland and two days 
in Beijing, T did not make any research trips to anywhere else outside the UK and Mongolia. 
Therefore, the PhD research is situated within these parameters and cannot be called 
‘globalised’ or ‘nomadic’ research. The main reason was of course mainly due to personal 
funding constraints, the conditions the artist lives in and other related reasons but this factor 
came to define the research and offered a unique perspective and insight into the position of an 
artist who doesn’t necessarily fit in with the stereotype of a contemporary ‘nomadic’ artist who 
travels around the world. 

Miwon Kwon has commented on this: 

It occurred to me some time ago that for many of my art and academic friends, the 
success and viability of one’s work are now measured by the accumulation of frequent 
flyer miles. The more we travel for work, the more we are called upon to provide 
institutions in other parts of the country and the world with our presence and services, 
the more we give in to the logic of nomadism, one could say, the more we are made to 

174 Jill Morgan wrote the introductory text titled Cross Currents for Odoo/Current (2007) exhibition catalogue. 
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feel wanted, needed, validated and relevant. Our very sense of self-worth seems 
predicated more and more on our suffering through the inconveniences and psychic 
destabilizations of ungrounded transience, of not being at home (or not having a home), 
of always travelling through elsewhere . 175 

It is the assumption of Nicholas Bourriaud, that today’s artists are affected by the phenomenon 
called ‘globalisation’ and that they create from that perspective of ‘rootedlessness’. He states: 

There are no longer cultural roots to sustain forms, no exact cultural base to serve as a 
benchmark for variations, no nucleus, no boundaries for artistic language. Today’s artist, 
in order to arrive at precise points, takes as their starting-point global culture and no 
longer the reverse. The line is more important than the points along its length .' 76 

In my PhD project, T as an individual and as an artist, am not necessarily affected by 
globalisation. Rather I am heavily influenced by a one-off significant voluntary relocation from 
my homeland. My practice is ‘a localised’ contemporary art practice based in Leeds, UK, and 
not a ‘globalised practice’. The cultural roots’ which Bourriaud thinks have ‘disappeared’ 
because of globalisation form the base for my art practice. Those ‘cultural roots’ are the starting 
points for my research, and cannot be easily dismissed as simple nostalgia about my culture 
and background. An individual’s unique experience of relocation or displacement is not to be 
undermined, lessened, and generalised, because it does not fit within the existing terminology 
used in contemporary art discourses. To label an artist a ‘cultural nomad’ can be seen as the 
most logical way to define the current artistic activities after postmodernism, but the term has 
many shortcomings. 

Here, I want to make the preceding remarks for the impending conclusion of the research with 
an interview that I had with artist Edwin Burdis, at his project space entitled Home Service 177 at 
the Hayward Art Gallery. 

Burdis greeted me when I went up to the first floor and the Hayward Gallery Project Space 
where I had been told there was another exhibition display. It was a dramatic shift from Tracey 
Emin’s crowded exhibition 178 which took up all of the main exhibition halls at the gallery, and 


175 Kwon, 2004, p. 156. 

176 The quotation is from Nicolas Bourriaud’s Altermodern (2009) in the opening essay titled ‘Altermodem’ by the 
author, in the section‘The Figure in the Carpet’ (The Tale of an Exhibition). No page number 

177 Edwin Burdis was a resident artist at the Hayward Gallery Project Space from 1 IMay - 13 June 2011, Southbank 
Centre, London, UK. Available from: <http://haywardprojectspace.blogspot.co.uk/2011/04/edwin-burdis-home- 
service.html> [Accessed 29 May 2012], 

178 See Part 1: Contextual Document, Chapter 1.4, p. 45. 
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where each visitor had to be given an hourly slot. Burdis was drawing on the wall when I 
approached him. I asked if he could explain his project and the idea behind it. Burdis said that 
he was homeless for reasons he didn’t want to elaborate upon and the fear of losing his ‘home’ 
drove him to explore the very concept of ‘home’ and its many versions, immaterial or material. 

He was happy to talk and invited me into a small backroom space which he also occupied. The 
backroom was full of his drawings, paintings, cuttings, sculptures and paint jars. I hesitated for 
a second before I stepped into his personalised space. In my mind, the room was his ‘home’. 
He reminded me later that I was already in his ‘home’ because the doorway that takes you to 
the Hayward Gallery Project Space was his home entrance. The doorway was in the shape of 
an open human mouth, carved out of an existing door frame. Essentially, there was no 
conventional door or the door was wide open. He recalled an incident when someone had 
damaged his home door and how he had fought with this person. I commented, “...it must have 
been an insecure feeling when your door was opened like that, forcefully.” 

He pointed at the walls of the space, which were painted in a beautiful light lilac, an unusual 
choice for a wall colour, and said “...my bedroom in my mother’s house was painted in this 
colour”. The exhibition changes all the time, he said. Along with the daily changing appearance 
of the project space, visits by strangers and friends, he has held numerous participatory events 
such as music performances and other gatherings. Burdis asked if I could answer a couple of 
questions. He brought out his notebook filled with questions. Suddenly, our roles had changed 
and I reluctantly agreed to be his interviewee . 179 

Edwin Burdis: What does making art mean to you? 

Tsendpurev Tsegmid: I don’t like the phrase ‘making art’. I don’t think I make art. It is part of 
me. And every time I distance myself from art, I don’t feel like myself. It is quite important for 
me. 

EB: How do you relax? 

TT: Emm.. .1 don’t. I don’t know how to relax. 

EB: What is home? 

TT: [pauses] My home is my room in my family home in Mongolia. Since I left for the UK in 
2004, my mum kept my room as it is: table, chairs, bed, posters and everything else. There is 


179 The interview took place on 4 th of June 2011. 
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nowhere else I consider ‘home’. Perhaps, that’s why I have never looked for my ‘home’ 
because I already have a home. 

EB: What is your aim? 

TT: Emm... I asked you the same question but it is quite hard to find answer to this question. 
Isn’t it? [Burdis said he doesn’t have a particular aim when he is engaged with art] I suppose, I 
don’t have a grand aim. Art is part of me, it is not something separate. 

On that note, I left Burdis. His questions made me think about the research, my home and what 
happens next. The journey of my research was not open-ended, although it did feel like that at 
times, Burdis’ questions reminded me of its inevitable conclusion. It was time to go back to 
where I truly belong. 
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5. Concluding remarks 


A distinguished academic asked me once, if I was still 'the Stranger' at the finish line of 
the research project, I replied: "I am not sure anymore knowing what I know now, I can't 
be certain about it. " (T. Tsegmid, 2012) 

The main research question that I posed at the beginning of this journey was to explore the 
possibilities of re-identification and re-presentation of the identity of ‘a Stranger-Mongolian’ 
using contemporary art practice within the UK context. This type of journey can only take place 
when the protagonist truly experience every minute of it. If I didn't truly experienced it, in a way I 
did; I would never find out the fate of being an ethnic artist and 'a Stranger'. Therefore, 'the 
experientially real' aspect is one of the key findings of this particular research. 

This brings me back to a day in October 2010 when I read Schutz’s essay 180 . I was devastated 
to learn that I had followed more or less the same pattern or experienced the predetermined 
path of 'a Stranger'. The whole process, a personal and artistic journey, had been influenced by 
many external forces, which were invisible to me yet they were prescribed to a large extent. 
This realisation alone clarified many matters such as why I was ‘defensive’ in my actions, words 
and art practice. I had spent so much energy on explaining myself to others only to realise that 
the whole aim of this journey was to find the true definition of what I am to myself, not to others. 

Disagreeing with Trinh, I conclude that not everything needs to be lost to be looked for 181 . What 
I have and what I always had went undetected for a while and it made me look for it 
consistently. Therefore, I had never really lost anything but I gained a lot through looking for 
something I already have. It seems that for 'the Stranger', the external experiences such as: a 
voluntary relocation, and the subsequent experiences of being in-between places and other 
negative and positive social experiences, inevitably demand the creation of a mask. 'The 
Stranger' has to wear this mask whether to fit into one of the existing stereotypes or seek a 
shelter under any other forms of hideout in order to survive. 

Throughout the PhD, I have paralleled my personal experience with the research and 
approached it as a whole rather than as separate activities. The result is a life changing 
personal experience along with a numerous research findings. 


180 See Part 1: Contextual Document, Chapter 1.1, p. 21. 

181 See Part 1: Contextual Document, Chapter 1.1, p. 25. 
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On 7 th of December 2010, I attended an artist’s talk at the Leeds Art Gallery organised as part 
of the Northern Art Prize’s shortlisted artists’ exhibition. I was there to listen to Lubaina Himid, 
the Tanzanian born artist and Professor of Contemporary Art at the University of Central 
Lancashire. During the Q&A session, I asked whether it was ever possible to be seen or treated 
other than as an ethnic artist and practice art in my own right. Himid smiled and replied: 

Try not to be influenced by anything or by anyone. Get up at 4 am without watching TV 
or listening to anything and think of a way to pave your own route in this space if you 
want to exist. Jumping to an existing slot is an easier route as it gives you an identity of 
some sort, well, you don’t need to work for it or create anything, it is usually allocated by 
someone else and it is decided for you. 

Him id’s advice references to the whole other array of topics relevant to non-Western artists, 
their struggle to be included in the mainstream theoretical and critical discourses taking place in 
the West and the continued lack of attention paid to their voices. (See Chapter 2. 3 for more 
details.) 

Putting these issues aside, I believe this is the most exciting time to be an artist-researcher and 
the challenges ahead only makes me want to continue my practice-based research to wherever 
it might lead. 

As a result of the combined methodologies of practice-based research, a series of original 
artworks and art projects have been produced throughout the research period. Additionally, I 
have presented papers at conferences, attended exhibitions, art events, symposiums, carried 
out interviews, founded and co-organised an international exhibition project, translated a series 
of publications from English to Mongolian and ran an artist’s blog. (See the section “Research 
Outcomes” for full details.) The permanent record of the research exists in the following 
formats: Contextual Document (paper publication), Art Projects & Artworks (paper publication), 
2 video works (DVD). 

To summarise the key findings, and the contribution to an advancement of knowledge in the 
field, I present in the overall submission: 

1. A semi-autobiographical, visual and textual chronicle of a sustained personal 
experience of being 'the Stranger', 'Stranger-artist' and 'Stranger-Mongolian' in the UK. 
The ‘experiential perspective’ of the Stranger is one of the main approaches of the 
reflective nature of the research. I have made a conscious attempt to distance the 
research from existing postcolonial research findings and literatures as they had little or 
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no relevance to Mongolia, a Post-Communist state and an independent country located 
in Central Asia. 

2. Original research into the previously untouched subject of a modern Mongolian national 
identity, its artistic representation and re-identification in the UK, a Western European 
country through practice-based contemporary art methodologies. Drawing on examples 
from the recent political history of Mongolia and mainstream media, combined with first- 
hand personal experiences of the realities of national, racial, cultural stereotyping, the 
research has contested the existing stereotype of Mongolness or authentic Mongolian 
identity. Important to this has been the inclusion and intertwining of familial and personal 
narratives in defining ‘the Stranger-Mongolian’ identity, and how these experiences have 
become continually manifested while undertaking four research trips back and forth to 
Mongolia. 

3. The contribution towards a debate regarding non-Western artists or ethnic artists and 
their supposed exclusion from the mainstream Western theoretical and critical 
discourses. I probed the terms ‘cultural nomad’ and ‘reification’ which artists coming 
from distinct cultural identities are subjected to. In relation to this I attempted to map out 
the existing art scene of Mongolia; a vibrant community of emerging artists, established 
curators and educators who come from diverse educational and artistic backgrounds, 
including those who live outside of Mongolia and discuss the current issues they face. 
As part of this, I have also reflected upon a range of practices such as the not widely 
known and studied art medium of Mongol Zurag or Mongolian traditional painting. The 
documentation of my transformative transition from traditional fine art training to the 
adoption of Western contemporary art practices has been combined with personal 
reflections. 

4. The use of various combinations of photography, performances, documentation, 
installation, video and personal narratives. The main combination consisted of 
photography, performance and documentation and this is the core form of the artworks 
and art projects of the research. The methodology of the combination was further 
contextualised through practice-based research and termed as ‘auto-photo- 
performance’ and ‘photo-performance’. Other features within the research are family 
photographs, letters and memorabilia. In addition, the site-specific and the spatial 
qualities of the research were the main prepositions to all of the artworks and art 
projects produced. 
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This conclusion is the end of this specific process or episode, but I believe there are many more 
episodes to be created from the research. The new episodes will get more comprehensive, if 
other artist-researchers start contributing towards them. The research outcomes could be 
employed in a variety of different settings, scenarios and spaces. Especially, the methodologies 
of ’auto-photo-performance’ and ‘photo-performance’ could be explored further, through 
creative experiments, discussions and debates. 

Recently, I relocated back to Mongolia and I am writing this conclusion, sat down in my warm 
office at the School of Art (formerly IFA), Mongolian University of Arts & Culture, a far cry from 
my messy bedroom in a poor neighbourhood of Beeston, Leeds, UK. After years of being in the 
state of mind of a research student, I am finally moving on to a new journey. I am hoping to 
contribute towards the efforts of developing contemporary art in Mongolia and wider Asia 
through creating, publishing, curating and lecturing. 

The joy and the happiness I am feeling for being part of my community is indescribable. I don't 
need to explain myself, narrate my story, explain my intentions or be a Mongolian for others. 
The constant pressure of asserting my own identity was finally lifted off my shoulders. 

Hopefully, the outcomes of the research will now have their own life and the subsequent 
mutations of its various imprints will reveal different perspectives on the subjects of 'Stranger', 
'Stranger-artist' and 'Stranger-Mongolian'. 


6. Research Outcomes 
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6.1 Selected Art Projects(listed chronologically) 

Note: Unless otherwise stated the images, texts and videos presented in the PhD thesis 
are produced by Tsendpurev Tsegmid. See Part 2: Art Projects & Artworks for all selected 
art projects and artworks listed below. 


1 . Packing/Unpacking I, II, III (2005-2008) 

Packing/Unpacking I (2005-2006) 

series of photographs of objects: arag and deel 
35 mm black & white film, digital photography 
Leeds, UK and Ulaanbaatar, Mongolia 

Packing/Unpacking II (April 2007) 

site-specific performance 
digital photography 
Khustai Mountain, Mongolia 

Curated by Jill Morgan and documented by Juliet MacDonald 

Packing/Unpacking III (July 2008) 

site-specific performance 
digital photography 
llkley Moor, UK 

Documented by Heather Rogers 

2. The Border Guard (2007-201 0) 

The Borderlands (April 2007) 

series of photographs 

35 mm colour film 

Mongolia- Russia border, Mongolia 

The Border Guard in Scarborough (September 2010) 


site-specific installation 
series of photographs 
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digital photography 
video, 5.35 min 
Scarborough, UK 

(See PhD thesis Part 3: DVD for the full video) 

3. The Queen 1,11,111 (2009) 

The Queen I { June 2009) 

auto-photo-performance 
digital photography 
Leeds, UK 

The Queen with Sword (June 2009) 

auto-photo-performance 
digital photography 
Leeds, UK 

The Queen at Royal Armouries in Leeds { June 2009) 

auto-photo-performance 
digital photography 

Royal Armouries Museum in Leeds, UK 


4. Mama's Garden: Words of Love (Jan - April 201 0) 

site-specific public installation (7 -15 April 2010) 

The Light Centre, Leeds, UK 

auto-photo-performances: In My Mother’s Outfit, Daughter, The Participatory, 
Waiting at the Door, The Farewell 
digital photography 

participatory performance 
digital photography 
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documented by Lucy Biddlestone and Jessica Harrison who worked as Project 
Assistants 

Archival blog: ww.mamasgardenartinleeds.wordpress.com 


6.2 Selected Artworks 

1 . Police Detective and His Daughter (2007-2008), video, 8. 32 min, Selenge region, 
Mongolia. 

2. One Day of My Life (2008), auto-photo-performance, digital photography, Leeds, UK. 

3. One the Seventh (2008), series of photographs + text, Beijing, China and Ulaanbaatar, 
Mongolia. 

4. Six am (2008), series of photographs and text, Ulaanbaatar, Mongolia. 

5. A Visual Preservation of My Belongings (2009) 

Site-specific installation consists of items from Mongolia and the UK: five frames of 
family photographs, a large collage on wooden panel made of existing photographs 
taken in Mongolia and the UK, my red dress, my mother’s Mongolian traditional 
garments, my childhood jacket, a dried skin of a Mongolian horse, a key holder with 
Chingghis Khaan’s portrait, a Chinese fan, a jewellery box bought in the UK, a custom 
carved personal stamp with red Chinese ink, a packet of incense used in Buddhist 
rituals, my belt, national flag of Mongolia on a stand, Mongolian currency notes, a book 
entitled Secret History of Mongols, shoes made in Pakistan, a felt bag made of 
Mongolian wool and a parcel box. 

7th Floor Postgraduate Studio, 'H' Block, Leeds Metropolitan University, Leeds, UK 

6. Childhood Dream (2009), auto-photo-performance, digital photography, Leeds, UK. 
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7. The Birthplace (2009), photographic collection, family photographs by Purevdorj Vanjil, 
Gobi-Altai region, Mongolia. 

8. Everything in One Bedroom (2009), auto-photo-performance, digital photography, 

Leeds, UK. 

9. Special Collections (2009), auto-photo-performance, digital photography, Leeds, UK. 

10. Goodbye 'H' Block! (2009), auto-photo-performance, digital photography, Leeds, UK. 

1 1 . Bella (2010), auto-photo-performance, digital photography, Leeds, UK. 

12. My Winter Break in Mongolia (201 1 -201 2), a series of photographs, digital photography, 
Tuv Region and Ulaanbaatar, Mongolia 

6.3 Exhibitions 

2007 10-30 April Odoo/Current, group exhibition, Chingghis Art Gallery, Ulaanbaatar, 
Mongolia 

2008 4-29 February Borderlands, group exhibition, South Seattle Community College 
Art Gallery, Seattle, USA 

23 April- 24 May Packing/Unpacking, The Carriageworks, Leeds, UK. 

1- 3 May, Leeds Art Fair, group exhibition, Leeds, UK. 

2009 24 March- 9 April Defending, Guarding & Preserving, Civic Quarter Library, 

Leeds Metropolitan University, Leeds, UK. 

2010 13 Feb- 12 March, In Absence, group exhibition, Lloyd Gill Gallery, Weston- 
Super-Mare, UK. 

2010 7- 15 April Mama’s Garden: Words of Love, a site-specific public installation, The 
Light, Leeds, UK. 
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6.4 Paper and online publications 

2007 ODOO/ CURRENT: An exhibition of work 12 UK based artists, an exhibition 

catalogue, main essay by Jill Morgan, Leeds Metropolitan University publication 
(ISBN 978-0955501715) 

2009 Blog since June 2009 @ www.tsendpurevtsegmid.com. 

2010 A Change of Art by Rod McPhee, an article about Art in Unusual Spaces 
scheme which featured Mama’s Garden: Words of Love (2010) exhibition, 
published in the Yorkshire Evening Post (YEP). Published date: 9 April 2010. 

201 1 Wilenius, A. ed. (2011) Bare house: Pori-Rotterdam-Ulaanbaatar/HYMraH 
EauimiH riopii-PoTTepflaM-ynaaH6aaTap. Translated from English to 
Mongolian by T. Tsegmid.Pori, Pori Art Museum. (ISBN: 978-952-5648-24-9) 

2012 Mama and Papa in the UK (201 1 ), photo book. Available from: 

<http://store.blurb.co.uk/ebooks/2871 14-mama-and-papa-in-the-uk-201 1> 
[Accessed on 1 5 July 201 2) 

Tsegmid, T (2013) ART PROJECTS & ARTWORKS. Stranger’s Identity 
Explored through Contemporary Art Practice: In-Between Mongolia and the 

UK. [Privately published] Veldhoven, blurb.com. 


6.5 Conference papers, presentations and seminar 

2006 Presentation. 24 February, Space - Location / Mapping - Networks, Research 
symposium, The Leeds School of Contemporary Art & Graphic Design, Leeds 
Metropolitan University, Leeds, UK. 

2007 Presentation. June, Do/ Be/ Do/Do/ Be, Research Symposium, The Leeds 
School of Contemporary Art & Graphic Design, Leeds Metropolitan University, 
Leeds, UK. 
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2008 Conference paper.18-20 July, Cultures in Transit, Research Conference, 
Liverpool Hope University, Liverpool, UK. 

Conference paper. 2 July, Communication and Participation, Leeds Met Annual 
Postgraduate Research Student Conference, Leeds Metropolitan University, 
Leeds, UK. 

2009 Presentation. 27 January, Research Student Presentation, The Leeds School of 
Contemporary Art & Graphic Design, Leeds Metropolitan University, Leeds, UK. 

2010 Conference paper. 22 June, Place, Space and Identity, Leeds Met Annual 
Postgraduate Research Student Conference 2010, Leeds Metropolitan 
University, Leeds, UK. 


2012 Seminar. 9 Jan, Contemporary Art Practice and Its Current Issues, Institute of 
Fine Art (IFA), University of Art and Culture of Mongolia, Ulaanbaatar, Mongolia. 
The seminar was organised in conjunction with the Department of Traditional 
Painting and attended by current undergraduate, postgraduate students, 
graduates and lecturers at the University. 
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7. List of Figures 


Fig.l Photographer unknown, Two Mongolian women in the forest (n.d). Downloaded 

from: <http://erikrecendez.blogspot.com/2008/09/concept-artist-iain-mccaig-and- 
costume.html>[Accessed 26 July 2010]. 

Fig. 2 Tsendpurev Tsegmid, Personal diary (2004). 

Fig. 3 Tsendpurev Tsegmid, Self-portrait (201 1 ). 

Fig. 4 Tsendpurev Tsegmid, Town Hall in Leeds city centre, Leeds, UK (2008). 

Fig. 5 Author unknown, Letter addressed to Cindy Tsegmid, (201 1 ). 

Fig. 6 Shen Yuan, La route Paris-Luxembourg (2005), mixed media installation. 

Downloaded from: <http://www.flickr.com/photos/centrea/458252357/in/set- 
721 57600074400604/> [Accessed 28 March 2012], 

Fig. 7 Tsendpurev Tsegmid, Holyhead terminal, Wales, UK (2004). 

Fig. 8 Tsendpurev Tsegmid, Holyhead town centre, Wales, UK (2004). 

Fig. 9 Juliet MacDonald, Documentation from The Banquet (2005) performance by 

Tsendpurev Tsegmid, LeedsMet Art Gallery, UK. 

Fig. 1 0 Kim Sooja, screenshot of the artist’s website. Available from: 

<http://www.kimsooja.com/action1 ,html> [Accessed 2 June 2010]. 

Fig. 1 1 Kim Sooja, screenshot from the Baltic Centre for contemporary centre website. 

Available from: <http://www.balticmill.com/whats- 
on/exhibitions/detail/kimsooja>[Accessed 2 June 2010]. 

Fig. 12 Nikki S. Lee, The Exotic Dancers Project (2000), screenshot from The Creator’s 

Project’s website. Available from: <http://thecreatorsproject.com/creators/nikki-s- 
lee> [Accessed 8 February 2011]. 
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Fig. 1 3 Lynn H. Leeson, Roberta Breitmore (1 971 -1 978), screenshot from Media Art Net 

website. Available from: <http://www.medienkunstnetz.de/works/roberta- 
breitmore/> [Accessed 6 October 2011]. 

Fig. 14 Tsendpurev Tsegmid, screenshot from Tracey Emin’s exhibition Love is What 

You Want (201 1) comment website. Available from: 
<www.loveiswhatyouwant.com/writeto/> [Accessed 25 June 2011]. 

Fig. 1 5 Tsendpurev Tsegmid, Inside MacDonalds restaurant, St George’s Street, Leeds, 

UK, 2011. 

Fig. 16 Tsendpurev Tsegmid, Sayed, Manchester, UK, 2010. 

Fig. 17 Tsendpurev Tsegmid, Free meal, Manchester, UK, 2010. 

Fig. 18 Byambasuren Davaa, screenshot from National Geographic website. Available 

from: <http://www.nationalgeographic.com/weepingcamel/> [Accessed 11 Oct 
2011], 

Fig 19 Urgunge Onon, Autograph by the author, 10 July 2010. Written on title page of 

My Childhood in Mongolia (1972) by Urgunge Onon. 

Fig. 20 Janet and Frederick Wulsin, Janet and the mother of the Prince of Alashan in 
court dress, Wang Yeh Fu, Mongolia, May 1923. Reproduced from page 12 in 
Cabot, M. H. (2004) Vanished Kingdoms a woman explorer in Tibet, China & 
Outer Mongolia 1921-1925 Cambridge, Mass: Aperture Foundation in 
Association with The Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard 
University. 

Fig. 21 Tsendpurev Tsegmid, Packing/Unpacking (2005-2008), sketch, 2005. Collection 

of the artist. 

Fig. 22 Tsendpurev Tsegmid, Packing/Unpacking exhibition at the Carriageworks, 

Leeds, UK, 23 April- 24 May, 2008. 

Fig. 23 Tsendpurev Tsegmid, Packing/Unpacking (2005-2008) text, 3 July 
2008. Collection of the artist. 

Fig. 24 Reproduced from a cover of a publication in Mongolian titled The Responsible 

Man: A Senior Border Guard (2006) by Sangaragchaa Tsevegsuren. A man 
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featured on the cover photo is a real life senior border guard named S. 
Tsogtbaatar. 

Fig. 25 Tsendpurev Tsegmid, Unfinished Painting, acrylic on canvas, 2008. Collection 
of the artist. 

Fig. 26 Matt Wand, Enkhbold Togmidshiirev before his site-specific performance 
titled My Home at Manchester Museum (2011). 

Fig. 27 Tsendpurev Tsegmid, Enkhbold Togmidshiirev performing My Home at 

Manchester Museum (201 1 ). 

Fig. 28 Tsendpurev Tsegmid, Enkhbold Togmidshiirev performing My Home at 

Manchester Museum (2011). 

Fig. 29 Paulette Brien, Tsendpurev Tsegmid at the Chinese Art Centre, Manchester, UK, 
2011 . 

Fig. 30 Shirin Neshat, From Women of Allah (1 993-1 997) series, screenshot from the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art website. Available from: 

<http://www.metmuseum.Org/toah/works-of-art/1997.129.8> [Accessed 17 April 
2012], 

Fig. 31 Rod McPhee, A Change of Art, reproduced from Yorkshire Evening Post 

newspaper. Published date: 9 April 2010. 

Fig. 32 Photographer unknown, Curatorial Lab at the Asia Triennial II Manchester, The 

Manchester Museum. Date: 1 October 201 1 . 

Fig. 33 Tsendpurev Tsegmid, Yuen Fong Ling presenting his paper at Current Research 

into East Asian Visual Culture, Tate Modern, London. Date: 9June 2012. 

Fig. 34 Tsendpurev Tsegmid, From left: Marco Bohr, Ros Holmes, the chair Michael 

White, Ling, Jing Meng at Current Research into East Asian Visual Culture, Tate 
Modern, London. Date: 9 June 2012. 

Fig. 35 Uuriintuya Davgasambuu, From Dream (2009), gouache, water colour and 
starched cotton. Collection of the artist. 
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Fig. 36 

Urjinkhand Onon, In Their Hands (2009), gouache, water colour, starched 

cotton. Collection of the artist. 

Fig. 37 

Otgonbayar Tsogt, Lonely Ways, 2002, packing tape, polystyrene and wood. 

Available from: <http://www.oto- 

art.co.uk/apps/photos/photo?photoid=22744769> [Accessed 19 October 2011]. 

Fig. 38 

Zayasaikhan Sambuu, Princess of Western Mongolia (2010), mixed media, 

canvas. Available from: 

<http://www.flickr.com/photos/artexpo/541 371 7297/in/photostream/> [Accessed 

19 Oct 2011], 

Fig. 39 

Ganbold Lundaa, Yeah Yeah Bla Bla Whatever (201 1). Available from: 

<http://gawaas.blogspot.com/> [Accessed 19 Oct 2011]. 

Fig. 40, 41 

Wilenius, A. ed. (2011) Bare house: Pori-Rotterdam-Ulaanbaatar/HYuraH 

BaPiLunH nopM-PoTTepAaM-ynaaH6aaTap. Translated from English to 

Mongolian by T. Tsegmid. Pori, Pori Art Museum. 

Fig. 42 

Richard Billingham, Ray’s Laugh (2000), screenshot from American Suburb 

X/ASX website. Available from: 

<http://www.americansuburbx.com/2010/07/richard-billingham-rays-laugh.html> 

[Accessed 19 Oct 201 1]. 

Fig. 43 

Tsendpurev Tsegmid, Defending, Guarding and Preserving, 24March- 9 April 

2009, Leeds Metropolitan University, UK. 

Fig. 44 

Melanie Manchot, Li minal Portraits: With Mountains /( 1999), screenshot from: 

<http://www.melaniemanchot.net/2010/07/16/liminal-portraits-image-2/> 

[Accessed 23 Oct 201 1]. 

Fig. 45 

Yoko Ono, My Mummy Was Beautiful (2004), screenshot from Imagine Peace 

website. Available from: <http://imaginepeace.com/archives/2339>[Accessed 23 

Oct 2011], 

Fig. 46, 47 

Yoko Ono, My Mommy Is Beautiful, 2004 - to present. Available from: 

<http://mymommyisbeautiful.com/>[23 Oct 2011]. 
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Fig. 48 Tsendpurev Tsegmid, Mama and Papa in the UK (20 1 1). Published on 
<http://mymommyisbeautiful.com/> [Accessed 18 July 2012], 

Fig. 49 Darren Almond, If I Had You (2003), four screen video installation, Turner Prize 

2005 exhibition, Tate Britain, London, screenshot from Flickr website. Available 
from: <http://www.flickr.eom/photos/64783355@N00/147459341/> [Accessed 23 
Oct 2011], 

Fig. 50 Bech-Ochir Achiimaa, The Board of Honour, 2010. 

Fig. 51 Tsendpurev Tsegmid, Mama and Papa in the UK( 2011). 

Fig. 52 Song Dong, Waste Not (2005-), Museum of Modern Art, New York. Screenshot 
from: <http://blog.artfinder.com/201 2/02/1 5/an-interview-with-song-dong-waste- 
not-at-the-barbican/>[Accessed 1 8 July 201 2], 

Fig. 53, 54, 55 Tsendpurev Tsegmid, Outtakes (2011). 

Fig. 56 T. Tsegmid, Travel & Memory, 2004. 

Fig. 57 Elina Brotherus, This is the first day of the rest of your life I, II, III (1 998) from 

Das Madchen sprach von Liebe{ 1997- 1999) series. Sourced 
from:<http://hildamagazine.com/elina_brotherus.html> [Accessed 
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